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BROTHER MULLER AND HIS __sintention of them is to bear testimony to the 


ORPHAN-WORK. truth of which he is convinced, that “the 
Amone the curiosities of literature in our | Lord will provide,” and so completely is this 
day is a work, of which four parts have ap-| their intention that on one occasion when 
| peared at intervals, entitled The Lord’s|the annual meeting and report happened to 
| Dealings with George Miiller. The first | fall due at a time when his distress for funds 
| edition of the first part was published twenty| was very urgent, and to make the fact 
| years ago, the fourth part appeared only last| known would procure instant relief, that 
year, The tone of this very singular book is| very circumstance compelled him to post- 
like that of the author of the Bank of Faith,| pone for a few months the issue of the 
who, when he wanted a new pair of trousers,/report. At another time of great want, 
prayed for them over-night, and found them |shortly before the expiration of a year’s 
by his bedside in the morning. But Hunting-| housekeeping at the Orphan-house, when 
ton prayed generally for himself, George | Brother Miiller did not know at breakfast- 
Miiller takes thought of the orphan, and has}time how he should buy the orphans’ milk 
accomplished in his own way a substantial | for tea, a rich friend asked him whether the 
work that must secure for him the respect of| balance in his accounts would be as good as 
all good men, whatever may be the form of| heretofore. A sign of want would have pro- 
their religious faith. duced a cheque immediately, but George 
George Miiller, believing himself to be} Miiller only said the balance will be as the 
elect, is one of those who thank the Lord} Lord shall please. Of course by the annual 
that they are not as other men are; it} publication of such facts as these an appeal is 
grieves him to think that in the other world! made to the religious sensibilities of thou- 
he shall be parted from his natural father|sands. If Brother Miiller never told his 
and his brother, who are not among the! prayers, and never worked to produce their 
chosen. He does not believe in any gradual | fulfilment, could he depend on them for the 
amelioration of the world, but looks for the} production of an income? In his own house- 
return of the Lord to reign on earth, and is| keeping Brother Miiller followed the same sys- 
not without expectation that the return may|tem. He destroyed the pews in his chapel ; 
be in his own day. In holding these opinions | and because he felt that subscriptions to the 
he is perfectly sincere, and he believes, with a | salary of a minister were called for when it was 
liveliness of faith perhaps unequalled in our | not convenient to some to pay them, and were 
time, that all things fitting for His children| not always given cheerfully, he refused to 
will be supplied by our Father in heaven | accept any salary at all. Again, because free 
in direct answer to trustful prayer. He/ gifts paid to his hand might be made on some 
points to the Orphan-house on Ashley Down, | compulsion of pride, for the sake only of ap- 
near Bristol, for the justification of his faith. | pearing to do right, and he could accept only 
He has now been labouring in Bristol for a| what was given cheerfully, he caused a box 
quarter of a century. He has undertaken to be set up in his chapel, and depended on 
large worksof benevolence. He hasestablished | the anonymous gifts dropped into it by mem- 
that asylum for destitute orphans, which | bers of his congregation. His deacons opened 
for some time maintained three hundred in-| the box about once every five weeks, Some- 
mates, and to which a new wing has just been | times he had no bread at home, and there 
added for the reception of four hundred more.| was money in the chapel-box. Perhaps he 
He expects to add another wing and find | might then pray that a deacon’s heart should 
room for a thousand, For the prosecution | be stirred up to open it, but he gave no sign 
of this orphan-work, as he calls it, he has! of his want to any man, and never asked that 
received ninety thousand pounds, without the box should be opened, never if money 
once asking for a penny. hen he wants was owing to him asked his debtor for it. 
money he prays for it, and in his annual Trusting in prayer only, he never starved, 
reports, which are summed up in the publi- and has obtained more than a hundred 
cation we have named, shows how it comes. thousand pounds for pious uses. 
His reports make no appeal. The spirit and, So much we have said, at once to secure 
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respect for Brother Miiller,and to separate him 
from self-seeking men, who trade upon reli- 
gion. A precarious subsistence—one obtained 
by living upon prayer—is a safe one in his 
eyes, but it is accompanied by him with the 
most energetic labour to do good work in the 
world. It will be seen, too, as we tell the 
main facts of his story, that whatever error 
we find in his theology, his view of a 
Scriptural life tallies with some of the best 
precepts of wordly wisdom. Contention is 
unscriptural. Giving offence to the consci- 
ences of others is unscriptural. Debt is un- 
scriptural. Two bills he was once obliged to 
give, payable at a future day ; but he did not | 
give them until he had the amount of them 
already in his house, and what seemed to be 
most urgent temporary need afterwards 
failed to tempt him to the borrowing of a 
pound from that fund, for a day or two. The 
delay of an hour in payment of his rent lay 
on his conscience as debt. The tradesmen 
who supplied the Orphan-house, compelled 
him by their strong wish to accept of weekly 
bills for daily service, but whenever the 
supply of money ebbed, instead of covering 
his day of need by help of credit, he stopped | 
even weekly payment, and allowed nothing 
whatever to be bought that was not paid for | 
at the moment. 

Now we will tell his story. He was born 
near Halberstadt, in Prussia, in the year 
eighteen hundred and five, so that he is now 
only fifty-two years old. His father, when he 
was five years old, removed to Heimersleben, 
four miles from George Miiller’s native town. 
He was then in government employment as 
collector of excise. Of course, we are told 
by Mr. Miiller, bad things of his life as an 
unconverted boy and youth, and it does cer- 
tainly appear that he was more unprincipled 
than boys and young men usually are. He 
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was destined for the Church, and educated at | 
good classical schools, acquitting himself with 
great credit as a scholar. In due time he 
became a student of the University of 
Halle, and as a member of that uni- 
versity was entitled to preach in the 
Lutheran establishment. alle was at 
that time frequented by twelve or thirteen 
hundred students, of whom nine hundred 
studied divinity, and were allowed to preach. 
At Halle, when twenty years old, George 
Miiller was taken by a fellow-student to a 
prayer-meeting at the house of “a believing 
tradesman.” His conversion then began, 
and was assisted by the arrival at the uni- 
versity of Dr. Tholuck, as Professor of 
Divinity. George Miiller’s father became 
angry at the changed tone of his mind, and 
at his desire to quit the regular Prussian 
Church, in which only he could minister in 
Prussia without danger of imprisonment. 
Miiller supported himself then by teaching 
German to some American professors who 
had come to Halle for literary purposes, 
being recommended to them by Professor | 
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Tholuck. He desired to be a missionary; but, 
without his father’s consent, could not be 
received in any of the German missionary 
institutions. Soon afterwards, at the instance 
of a pious schoolmaster, he began to preach 
in a village some six miles from Halle, using 
the pulpit of an aged and “unenlightened 
clergyman.” 

It was in Halle that Augustus Herman 
Franké had been a professor of divinity 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
had done charitable deeds, had shown a 
very lively faith in prayer, and _ helped 
by that faith had maintained an orphan- 
house that grew almost to the dimensions 
of a street. “About the time that I first 
began to preach,” says Mr. Miiller, “I lived 
for about two months in free lodgings, pro- 
vided for poor students of divinity in the 
Orphan-house, built in dependence upon 
God by that devoted and eminent servant of 
Christ, A. H. Franké, Professor of Divinity 
at Halle, who died 1727.” The Orphan-house 
at Halle prompted afterwards the founding 
of the Orphan-house on Ashley Down; but 
Franké, when he built, like most builders of 
hospitals, anticipated coming funds, and sent 
a box round for subscriptions. George 
Miiller never spent a penny till he had it 


jactually in his hand, and as we have 


said, made it a further point of conscience 
never, in a direct way, to ask for a subscrip- 
tion. 

Vacations at Halle left George Miiller free 
to visit the Moravian settlement at Gnadau, 
where he had communion with men who were 
in very many respects like-minded with him- 
self. In Halle, too, he joined himself with 
sundry brothers who were of his own way 
of mind. When at the age of twenty-two 
Brother Miiller heard that the Continental 
Society in England meant to send a minister 
to Bucharest, to help an aged missionary, 
he desired to go, and had the consent of his 
father. Then there appeared to him an 
opening for work as a missionary in the con- 
version of the Jews, and the result of prayer 
and negotiation was that, after much delay 
caused by the refusal of the Prussian govern- 
ment to let a young man leave the country 
before he had paid his due in military ser- 
vice, Brother Miiller came to London. He 
had been reported at Berlin unfit for military | 
duty. The London Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Jews received the German student 
on probation, and, good scholar as he already 
was, placed him for six months at their semi- 
nary, where he was excused from learning 
anything but Hebrew. He had also to study 
English. He was encouraged at that time 
by hearing of a Mr. Groves, dentist, of Exeter, 
who had given up a practice yielding fifteen 
hundred pounds a-year to go to Persia as & 
missionary. <A sister of that gentleman 
afterwards became Brother Miiller’s wife. 
While at theseminary Brother Miiller’s enone 
was not to be restrained. He began wor 
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among the Jews, and read the Scriptures 
regularly with about fifty Jewish boys. 

After a serious illness Brother Miiller was 
obliged to go into the country for recovery of 
his health. He went to Teignmouth, there 
preached at the opening of Ebenezer Chapel, 
and became linked in friendship with the 
Brother Henry Craik, who afterwards was 
the associate of all his labours. Doubt was 
arising in George Miiller’s mind as to the 
Scriptural nature of his connection with the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. In 
serving the society he should serve men ;| 
whereas, was he not bound to do only the| 
bidding of the Lord? Again, he would 
need to be ordained, and he could not con- 
scientiously submit to be ordained by uncon- 
verted men, professing to communicate what 
they have not themselves. Also, he was not | 
satisfied with the position of a religious 
society so constituted that it sought for its 
heads, not the best men, but the most 
wealthy, or those highest in worldly rank. | 
There was no instance of a poor good man | 
presiding over any of its meetings. After 
much prayer and consideration, he expressed 
his doubts, and his connexion with the} 
society thenceforward ceased. He was at 
that time preaching in Devonshire, and de- 
signing to preach as a wandering missionary | 
in divers parts of the country; but he was’ 
eventually persuaded to accept, on condition 
that he was not to be held bound to the post, | 
the fixed office of minister to Ebenezer 
Chapel, Teignmouth, with fifty-five pounds as 
subscription from his flock. Thirty pounds | 
of that he soon afterwards perilled by a 
change of view on the subject of baptism. 
Nearly at the same time, being twenty-five | 
years old, he married the lady before-men-| 
tioned, and about three weeks after marriage | 
upon conscientious scruples, gave up alto- 
| gether the receipt of a fixed salary ; after a/ 
| few more days, he established the box in his 
chapel, and not long afterwards, after a much 
harder struggle of faith, he and his wife 
| determined thenceforth to ask noman for help, 


Devonshire for Bristol, Brother Miiller felt 
that the call on him to go also to Bristol was 
from Heaven. He was then travelling and 
preaching in various parts of Devonshire. A 
few days before his first journeying to Bristol 
he went one day to preach at Dartmouth, 
when, he says in his journal :—“TI have five 
answers to prayer to-day: 1. I awoke at 
five, for which I had asked’ the Lord last 
night. 2. The Lord removed from my dear 
wife an indisposition under which she had 
been suffering, and it would have been trying 
to me to have had to leave her in that state. 
3. The Lord sent us money. 4. There was 
a place vacant on the Dartmouth coach. 5. 
This evening I was assisted in preaching, 
and my own soul refreshed.” 

At Bristol, Brother Miiller shortly after- 
wards joined Brother Craik in ministry at 
Gideon chapel, establishing there (and after- 
wards at another chapel in the town pro- 
vided for them, called Bethesda), their pecu- 
liar system of dependence for the supply of 
temporal wants wholly on free-will offerings, 
In the beginning of next year, Brother 
Miiller was reading the life of Franké, and 
longing to live as he lived, that so “we might 
draw much more than we have as yet done out 
of our Heavenly Father’s bank, for our poor 
brethren and sisters.” At the close of the 
year he writes :—“It is just now four years 
since I first began to cast myself upon the 
Lord, trusting in him for the supply of my 
temporal wants. My little all I a had, at 
most worth one hundred pounds a-year, I 
gave up for the Lord, having then nothing 
left but five pounds. The Lord greatly 
honoured this little sacrifice, and he gave me 
in return, not only as much as I had given 
up, but much more. For during the first 
year he sent me already, in one way or 
other (including what came to me through 
family connection), about one hundred and 
thirty pounds. During the second year, one 
hundred and fifty-one pounds, eighteen shil- 
lings and eight pence. During the third 
year, one hundred and ninety-five pounds, 


also to lay up no treasure uponearth, but, giving | three shillings. During this year, two hun- 
, allin alms, to have no care about the morrow, dred and sixty-seven pounds, fifteen shillings 
| and trust wholly in prayer for the supply of and eightpence farthing. This income of 
| every want. Thus, for a day of sickness, or donations from the brethren, apart from the 

for expected births of children, nothing ever | large contribution now sustaining missionary 





| was laid by. Excess as it came was distri- 
| buted to those who needed. For some years 
even the rent-day at the Orphan-house was 
| left uncared-for till it came, when means of 
, Paying the rent could be prayed for. But in 
| Oe year prayer failed; the rent was not 
provided until three days after the time 
when it lawfully fell due, and that being 
| &ecepted as a Divine admonition to lay by 
every week the portion due on such account, 

| it afterwards was cared for from week to 
week as conscientiously as it had formerly 
_ been left out of account. 
| In the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
| two, Brother Craik having already left | 


undertakings and the Orphan-house, now 
exceeds six hundred pounds a-year. But 
from first to last, at the end of each year all 
is gone, excess having been always given to 
the poor.” 

It was in the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-four that Brother Miiller founded, at 
Bristol, the “Scriptural Knowledge Institution 
for Home and Abroad.” He thought believers 
bound to help in the extension of the fait 
although the world was not to be converte 
until after the ingathering of the elect at the 
second coming. He could not work with 
any established society, because such societies 
bow before unconverted persons for the sake 
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of profit from their rank or wealth, and ask | And now we come to the main fact: One 
money of unbelievers, as Abraham would|day in November, eighteen hundred and 


not have done. He rejected altogether the 
help of unbelievers in the conduct of his 
institution ; but if they 
for it freely and unasked, he was not, by 
Acts, twenty-eighth chapter, second to 
tenth verses, warranted in refusing to accept 
their contributions. He rejected as unscrip- 
tural the practice of contracting debts, and 
then asking the charitable to assist in paying 
them. He based all hope‘ of success on 
prayer. The object of the institution was to 
assist “godly” schdols; to circulate the 
Scriptures ; and to help those missionaries 
who worked most in what the brethren 
would consider a true Scriptural way. After 
only seven months of work, this little insti- 
tution, which has now become a large one, 
was instructing one hundred and twenty 
children in the Sunday school, two hundred 
and nine in the day schools, and forty adults 
in the adult school. It had circulated about 
five hundred Bibles, and contributed about 
fifty-seven pounds to the help of missionaries. 
Evidently Brother Miiller is an energetic man. 

“September eighteen —A brother, a tailor, 
was sent to measure me for new clothes. My 
clothes are again getting old, and it is there- 
fore very kind of the Lord to provide thus. 
September twenty-five—A brother sent me 
a new hat to-day.” A few months later, a 


fifth day-school was established. In March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty, Brother Miiller 


went on missionary business to the Continent. 
“At Dover,” he says, “we left the hotel 
before break of day, to go to the packet. All 
being in a great hurry, whilst we went 
towards the sea, I was separated from 
Brothers G. and Y. I now lifted up my 
heart to the Lord, as he generally helps me 
to do on such occasions, to direct my steps 
towards the boat which went out to meet the 
packet, and ” (the italics are his) “J found it 
almost immediately. We had, in answer to 
rayer, a good passage.” On his way back, 
y way of Hamburg, the sea being very 
rough, the good brother says :—“ At ten I was 
taken with sea-sickness, from which I had 
been kept, durivg my four previous short 
voyages, in answer to prayer; but this time 
I on purpose refrained from praying about 
it, as 1 did not know whether it was better 
for my health to be sea-sick or not.” Defect 
of health caused Brother Miiller to go, in the 
next autumn, to Portishead, walk, bathe, and 
take horse-exercise. But he writes :—“Sep- 
tember fifteen—To-day, as I clearly under- 
stood that the person who lets his horse has 
no licence, I saw that, being bound as a 
believer to act according to the laws of the 
country, I could use it no longer ; and as horse- 
exercise seems most important, humanly 
speaking, for my restoration, and as this is 
the only horse which is to be had in the 
lace, we came to the conclusion to leave 
ortishead to-morrow.” 


~~ him money ; 
’ 


thirty-five, George Miiller writes :—* This 
evening I took tea ata sister’s house, where 
I found Franké’s life. I have frequently, for 
this long time, thought of labouring in a 
similar way, though it might be on a much 
smaller scale ; not to imitate Franké, but in 
reliance on the Lord.” In five days he has 
made up his mind to begin. He is thirty 
years old. Humanly speaking, there is life 
before him for the work. He says:—*The 
three chief reasons for establishing an Orphan- 
house are: 1. That God may be glorified, 
should He be pleased to furnish me with the 
means, on its being seen that it is not a vain 
thing to trust in Him, and that thus the 
faith of His children may be strengthened, 
2. The spiritual welfare of fatherless and 
motherless children, 3, Their temporal wel- 
fare.” He prays; he calls a public meeting 
at which he will state his plan, and says on 
the fifth of December, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five—* This evening I was struck in 
reading the Scriptures with these words; 
‘Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it.” Up 
to this day I had not at all prayed concern- 
ing the means or individuals needed for the 
Orphan-house. I was led to apply these words 
to the Orphan-house, and asked the Lord for 
premises, a thousand pounds, and suitable 
individuals to take care of the children.” At 
the public meeting there was no collection— 
no money asked for, and after the meeting 
only ten shillings were given ; but gifts soon 
flowed in. The design was to receive only 
such children as were fatherless, motherless, 
and wholly destitute ; to feed them, clothe 
them, teach them, and to put them out where | 
they could earn an honest living in the world. 
There should be no voting or canvassing for | 
admissions—no restriction of the charity to 
children of one corner of the country. Orphan- | 
age and destitution were to form the simple | 
claims which had only to be stated to procure | 
admission for a child as long as there was | 
house-room left to give. Any donation for | 
this object was received,—odd_ shillings, 

pence, basons, mugs, four knives and five | 
forks, a blanket, fifty pounds, twenty-nine 
yards of print, one plate, six teaspoons, one | 
skimmer, one toasting-fork, one pillow-case, || 
one sovereign, fifty-five yards of sheeting, 2 | 
clothes-horse, two pewter salt-cellars, three | 
frocks, four pinafores, six handkerchiefs, from 
one friend a flat-iron stand and from 
another friend a flat-iron, six pots of black- | 
ing-paste, four combs, a hundred pounds, a 
piece of blind-line and one dozen of blind- | 
tassels, a ton of coals, premises worth two or 
three thousand pounds as a gift conditional | 
on five hundred pounds being raised to adapt | 
them for the orphans’ use, six little shirts, a 

hundred weight of treacle, two metal spoons, | 
a kitchen-fender and a pie-dish, fifty-five | 
thimbles and five parcels of hooks and eyes ; 
such were the gifts that flowed in upon | 
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Brother Miiller. He took charge of them all| given for the orphans, and the brother has 
for his orphans. Before the conditions which | more than once told me, only to let him 
would make a gift of the large premises had| know when I wanted money); but that 
been fulfilled, the good brother rented the| would be a deliverance of my own, not 
house which he had himself been occupying in God’s deliverance.” 

Wilson Street, for the use of the orphans,! In eighteen hundred and forty-one, the 
fitted it for thirty little orphan girls,| consciences of Brothers Craik and Miiller 
between the ages of seven and eleven, and | found that there was spiritual assumption in 
opened it on the twenty-first of April, eight-| the box inscribed with their names put up 
teen hundred and thirty-six. It began work | for free-will offerings in the chapel. Other 
with six-and-twenty little girls, a matron, and | brethren were not less able to teach from 
a governess, At the same time, Brother Miil-| their experiences, why should they stand 
ler’s heart was set upon the opening of a like | apart from the rest, as if they were the only 
home for little orphan boys ; but, first of all,| pastors? Their names were expunged, there- 
he would set to work upon an Infant Orphan- | fore, and they assigned to the poor all money 
house for desolate poor children of each sex | found in the box that was not screwed up 
from the tenderest age up to the seventh year.| in paper as especially placed in it for them- 
Aided by gifts, little and large—fourpence, a| selves, In their own houses, as in the 
gallon of dry peas, tippets, old clothes, bits of ;Orphan-house, there was the same system of 
bacon, sugar, money,—the work went on, and living, and the same occasional necessity of 


before the end of the following November, 
more than seven hundred pounds had been 
raised without one contribution having been 
asked for, in a direct way, by Miiller himself, 


|selling books or furniture to obtain food, 
| Nevertheless, all prospered. In December, 
eighteen hundred and fifty, the expenses of 
Brother Miiller’s institution were at the rate 


and the Infant Orphan-house was opened.|of six thousand a-year, and they were met, 
At the end of the year sixty-six orphans The new Orphan-house on Ashley Down had 
were in Brother Miiller’s keeping, and| gathered under its roof three hundred 


seven hundred and seventy pounds had) 


been the income of the Orphan-houses. 
Brother Miiller was at work, then, for the 
establishment of the third Orphan-house, that 
for the boys. 

At the end of the year following he has 
established it, and writes, “There are now 
eighty-one children in the three Orphan- 
houses, and nine brethren and sisters who 
have the care of them. Ninety, therefore, 
daily sit down to table. Lord, look on the 
necessities of thy servant!” At the same 
time there are the day and Sunday schools, 
with more than three hundred children in 
attendance upon each, The establishment 
increases, but the pressure on each day for 
money to buy bread is, now and then, intense. 
The children never miss their usual supply, 
though sometimes, even at dinner-time, 
there is no money to pay the milkman in the 
afternoon, and without money no milk would 
be taken; yet the money comes, When 
things are at the worst, one of the teachers 
has some shillings in reserve, and gives them. 
At one such time every brother or sister en- 
gaged in the Orphan-houses, had given up all 
to supply the daily wants before there came 
another offering to help them, from without. 
Under pressure of this kind Brother Miiller 
writes in September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight :—“I have about two hundred 
and twenty pounds in the bank, which, for 
other purposes in the Lord’s work, has been 


orphans,—three hundred and thirty-five in- 
mates. There were two hundred and thirty 
applicants for admission. Brother Miiller 
|had felt the extent of the desolation he is 
working to relieve. He was encouraged by 
the blessing on his orphan work, and so we 
find him writing: “It has passed through 
my mind to build another Orphan-house, 
large enough for seven hundred orphans, so 
that I might be able to care for one thou- 
sand altogether.” 

For a time he does not speak to any human 
being—not even to his wife—about this 
matter; but he prays that he may act not as 
one led away by ambition to do good} that 
he may avoid mistake and delusion. His 
mind being made up, he states his plan, and 
waits on Heaven for a building fund. He will 
not begin to build till he has counted the cost 
and laid by the requisite provision ; now it is 
thirty-five thousand pounds that he requires, 
In large and small sums money flows in, and 
he looks upon it as some trial of faith that, 
at the end of two years, he has received 
towards his new object donations only to the 
amount of twelve or thirteen thousand, 
This fund increasing, it at last is found 
prudent to begin the work by adding to the 
original house for the three hundred orphans 
a wing that will accommodate four hundred, 
leaving the other wing for three hundred to 
be afterwards supplied. The building there- 
fore was commenced, and will be opened, we 








intrusted to me by a brother and a sister.| believe, before the expiration of the present 
I might take of this money, and say but to| year. More than twelve months ago, at the 
the sister, and write but to the brother, | close of the volume from which we have 
that I have taken, in these my straits,)drawn these very curious facts, George 


twenty, fifty, or a hundred pounds for/ Miiller wrote as follows :—* Without any 


the orphans, and they would be quite! one havin 


been personally applied to for 
satisfied (for both of them have liberally! anything 


y me, the sum of eighty-four 
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thousand four hundred and forty-one pounds 
six shillings and threepence farthing has 
been given to me for the orphans.” Pro- 
bably, by Christmas next, the sum will have 
amounted to about a hundred thousand 
pounds ! 


THE MONKEY-KING. 


At Macao, a few years ago, lived Polydore 
Marasquin, son and heir of Juan Perez Ma- 
rasquin, proprietor of one of the most famous 
menageries in the world, and celebrated for 
his skill in taxidermy. Unfortunately Juan 
was killed one day, while endeavouring to 
take a young tiger alive. On his death-bed 
he made his son swear that he would relin- 
quish his dangerous profession. Polydore 
took the oath ; and committed perjury. Far 
from abandoning his menagerie he embel- 
lished and added to it, until it became one of 
the wonders of the Eastern world. He 
lighted it with gas ; until then unheard-of in 
Macao. He gilded and burnished the cages 
until they shone like gold, and filled them 
with the rarest specimens of wild animals to 
be found in the two hemispheres. But his 
chief speciality was in monkeys; of which he 
had innumerable hosts of every race and 
species. 

It is as well to mention here, the notable 
change of character which came over Poly- 
dore after his father’s death. From being 
the friend, companion, confidant, and student 


of his animals, he became their tyrant: 
his former government of kindness, pa- 


tience, sympathy, and comprehension he 
exchanged for one of mere brute force, of 
whips and scourges: seeing in them all, ac- 
complices of the tiger who had so murderously 
objected to being taken alive. In consequence 
of this change, instead of being able to enter 
the cages as formerly, without weapon and 
without fear, he dared not trust himself 
within paw’s reach of one: so that he 
and his beasts lived in a state of enmity 
— warfare which boded no good to either 
side. 

The English Vice-Admiral Campbell, | 
landed at Macao. He went to Marasquin 
for pets wherewith to beguile his voyage 
when Malay pirates were scarce. Now among 
his monkeys Polydore had four of especial 
mark. ‘Two were male baboons, named 
Karaboufli First and Second ; tall, powerful, 
and intelligent as men, but horribly wicked 
and cruel; the other two were chimpanzees, | 
male and female, called Mococo and Saimira ; | 
mild, melancholy, intelligent, and beautiful, | 
deeply enamoured of each other, perfectly 
well-bred, and holding the poet’s place in| 
the world of apes. Mococo was Marasquin’s 
“groom.” He waited at table, changed the | 
plates, poured out the wine, and, when) 
invited, ate at the same table, with unfailing 
grace and distinction. The master’s love for 
the two little Chimpanzees filled the rest of | 
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the menagerie—the objects of his severity— 
with rage and jealousy. 

Now, Karabouffi the First was in love with 
Saimira. 

The Vice-Admiral made some purchases, 
and the ship’s crew followed his example. 
Each man bought a male and female monkey, 
in exact imitation of the commander. He, 
himself, took Karabouffi the First. Mrs. 
Campbell insisted on buying Mococo and 
Saimira ; and, after a few struggles of the 
heart, the keeper of the menagerie—* mer- 
chant before all else ”—sold her his pretty fa- 
vourites : beseeching the purchaser, however, 
to keep them out of the way of Karaboufli 
the First. The little lovers wept like children 
at parting with their friend ; they clung to 
him and embraced him piteously ; but, finally, 
the embarkation of the monkey host was 
effected : and Macao confessed to having never 
witnessed sucha day. The rage of Karabouffi 
the Second, at being thus deprived of his com- 
panions, knew no bounds. He yelled, and 
howled, and tore about his cage like a demon ; 
and, from that hour, conceived the most deadly 
hatred against Marasquin. But a hatred 
that showed itself rather by extreme sullen- 
ness and a black kind of dumb revenge, than 
by any overt act of violence. 

A year after this sale, Marasquin was 
awakened one night by the suffocating smell 
of fire. He started up to find the whole 
place ina flame. His mother could not be 
rescued ; his menagerie blazing ; his superb 
birds fluttering and screaming ; his magnifi- 
cent tigers howling and writhing. In the 
midst of all, grinned, chattered, leaped, 
and danced, the demon Karabouffi, with a 
lighted torch in each hand. He had stolen 
matches from the pocket of the gas-lighter ; 
and, in imitation of him, had turned on the 
gas, lighted it, and set fire to the place. Some 
one shot him as he capered through the 
flames: but Marasquin was none the less 
ruined, and his mother was none the less 
burnt to death. 

To recruit his fortunes, and restock his 
menagerie, Marasquin set out for New Hol- 
land, chartering a .Chinese junk for the 
voyage. But his crew of Chinamen and 
Lascars quarrelled; a storm came on, the 
men got drunk, and the unhappy junk 
foundered in mid seas. After battling with 
the waves for a miraculous length of time, 
Marasouin, half-dead, was cast upon a small 
island; the only man saved of the whole 
ship’s company. Recovering from his 
swoon, he found himself lying on the shore, 
alone ; not a human being near him, not 
a human habitation in sight. Gathering 
his scattered senses together, he walked 
slowly forward into the interior of the 
island ; when suddenly he saw a human form 
at an immense distance,—he made for it—the 
man, or savage, fled—he pursued—the savage 
darted like lightning in and out among the 
trees, until at last Marasquin found him- 
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self at the spot where he first beheld him. 
But the savage had disappeared. While look- 
ing aboat for him and searching for his trail, 
something large, supple, and hairy, dropped 
from the tree at his feet. It was an ape; 
who, putting himself before him, seemed to 
forbid his further advance. Not liking this, 


| Marasquin broke off a bough with which he 


| advanced threateningly. 


| all points of the compass, trooped a crowd 


| but the monkeys pressed thicker and closer 


|| bough, on every inch of ground,—hangin 
| trailing, walking, leaping,—in every attitude 


| the stick which he had let fall, he gravely, | 


| such a flogging that he would soon have de- 


| stratagem succeeded. What monkey ever 


The brute chat- 
| tered and grinned, then uttered a peculiar 
cry. In the twinkling of an eye, from 


| of monkeys, darkening the horizon like a 
cloud, and forming a phalanx round Maras- 
quin impenetrable and invincible. Dead 
with heat and thirst he tried to retreat, 


| upon him, so that he could not stir, On every 
g, | 
of motion; of every size, shade, and species, 
| they surrounded him, ready to tear him to 
pieces on the smallest pretext. At last, one 
—a baboon—advancing from the company, 
came closer yet to Marasquin. Picking up 


| before them all, gave the unhappy ex-keeper | 


parted this life had it been prolonged. But 
| a thought struck him. His bright red cravat 
| —bought at a costly price a short time ago— 
| that would do. He tore it off his neck and 
| flung it in the midst of his persecutors, The 





| resisted finery and red? While the entire 
mass were occupied in fighting for the cravat, 


| he ran off, often ooking back and finding to his 


| joy that no monkeys followed him. 


At 
last he reached a beautiful little lake, to 
| which he rushed, half frantic with thirst 
| and delight; he knelt down on the brink, 
and drank such draughts as the gods never 
| received from Hebe. On raising his head 


| he found the whole lake lined with apes, 
| all drinking and all kneeling like himself. 


They had followed him silently upon the trees, 
| swinging from branch to branch like squirrels, 
| and noiseless as birds, Alarming as his ad- 

venture was becoming, he could not help 

laughing aloud at the grotesqueness of their 
imitation. Immediately all the monkeys 
laughed aloud, too; and Marasquin was 
almost deafened. Some fruit grew tempting, 

but too high for him to reach. He flung a 

stone to bring some down ; and every monkey 


| flung a stone. Ina moment the.ground was 


| 


| strewn with luscious fruit and broken boughs ; 
all the monkeys eating exactly as Marasquin 
ate,—tearing off the rind, rejecting the seeds ; 
choosing, selecting, like so many distorted 
images of himself. 
Night drew on. Hoping to profit by this 
spirit of imitation, Marasquin made himself 
a bed of leaves ; and all the monkeys made 
themselves beds of leaves. He then laid 
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monkeys were not to be caught. They 
stretched their arms and yawned ; yet, not an 
ape among them closed his eyes ; on the con- 
trary, they gathered closer and watched him 
with redoubled vigilance. In about a quarter | 
of an hour two great orang-outangs—each of 
which could have conquered ten unarmed 
men—came on each side of him. They 
examined him all over, smelt him, looked | 
in his hair after the manner of mon- 
keys, poked his eyes, pulled off his shoes, 
which they tried to fit on to their hands ; 
then pulled off his stockings, whereby they 
got to his feet. They were charmed! They 
played with his toes, doubled them, un- 
doubled them, grinning and chattering with 
delight to find the monster as well made as 
themselves; they got hold of his arms 
and used them in Dutch-doll fashion. 
Finally they proceeded tostrip him. Maras- 
quin knew that this would be the signal 
for death. He glided his hands into his 
waistcoat-pockets and seized his pistols. 
Another moment and his tormentors would 
have been shot; but he would have stood 
revealed and torn to pieces, when suddenly a 
long sharp whistle was heard, and cric! cric! 
—not an ape was to be seen ! 

A night of awful fear passed. Day, at 
last, broke. Marasquin followed the lake and || 
came to its outlet, where he found the shore 
strewn with half-opened oysters. The mon- 
keys had opened them by watching when the 
oyster gaped, then flinging a small pebble 
between the shells, Polydore profited by the 
invention, ate five or six dozen, sank down on 
the strand, and slept for twenty-four hours. 
He dreamed, He dreamed of being still sur- 
rounded and persecuted by these detestable | 
apes. He seized his pistols and fired. Thenoise | 
awoke him, and he found himself, in truth, 

| 
| 
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again surrounded, his discharged pistol in his 
hand, and a dead monkey at his feet. Ano- 
ther was wounded. The monkeys—all of whom 
were of a gentle, playful, and innocuous kind 
—after great lamentations, retired, carrying 
their wounded comrade mournfully in the 
midst. Whereupon Marasquin had a fit of 
conscience, and reproached himself with mur- 
der. But he had got rid of his companions. 
Left alone he wandered again into the 
island, hoping at last to find some traces of 
humanity. He went on, meeting nothing, 
until he came upon a colossal skeleton swing- 
ing in the wind ; the skeleton of a malefactor 
who had been hanged, and left there as a 
warning. Surely here was man and man’s 
work! No; it was still a monkey world. 
The skeleton was ‘that of a huge mandrill ; 
one of the largest species of ape. 

At last, however, still wandering forward, 
Polydore saw smoke and fire. Here, of 
course, was man. Overjoyed and grateful he 
walked towards it, when, arrested by a most 


| 
| 


singular noise, he concealed himself behind a | 
down, stretched his arms and yawned ; and,| tree, and beheld an assemblage of apes, 


turning round, pretended to sleep. But the! dressed in the shreds and rags of the English | 





naval uniform. In the midst was a huge 
baboon with an admiral’s cocked hat on his 
head. It was Karabouffi the First, passing 
judgment, in the midst of the court, on some 
misdemeanants. Farther off was a row of 
houses, which had been evidently pillaged 
and destroyed. A light touch on his arm 
recalled Marasquin from his wondering re- 
verie. He turned; and Saimira, making a 
sign of silence, led him gently away. Stoop- 
ing her head to show him where he was also 
to stoop his, she led him in safety from that 
frightful assembly, until they came to some 
cages. Strongly secured in one was the un- 
fortunate Mococo. Saimira asked plaintively 
to have that cage opened, and Marasquin 
comprehended and obeyed. The bolt was 
shot back, and Mococo was free. The lovers 
embraced ; but, even in the midst of his joy, 
Mococo rushed to Marasquin, and hung about 
him like a child; caressing and embracing 
him with eager affection. ‘heir tenderness 
was at its height when Saimira heard a noise. 
She hastily thrust Mococo back into his cage, 
and motioned Polydore to secure it as before. 
She then signed to him to follow her, and led 
him to a grotto ; where, by looks and gestures 
as eloquent as words, she assured him he was 
safe. But, notwithstanding Saimira’s atten- 
tions, and notwithstanding his terror of the 
apes he had escaped, the tedium of his situa- 
tion gained upon Polydore. After a week’s 
confinement he ventured forth, directing his 
steps to the fire and smoke, which again he 
sees at a distance. He gains it; and tinds it 
to be the crater of a volcano, round which 
innumerable apes are standing in perfect 
silence, throwing in leaves, sticks, branches, 
trees—all they can find wherewith to feed it. 
In a moment their silence is exchanged for a 
simultaneous cry ; and once more Marasquin 
is in their hands. As they seize him, push, 
hustle, and ill-treat him, he is enabled to per- 
ceive that the buttons on the uniform, in 
shreds and rags of which they are all fantas- 
tically dressed, bear the impress of the Hal- 
cyon—V ice-Admiral Camphell’s vessel. 


Karaboufli appears, accompanied by his} 


ministers, two kindred orang-outangs ; and 
the punishment of his old enemy is ordered. 
He is seized by a chain of monkeys and swung 
madly over the crater ; higher, higher, faster 
faster, the fierce flames leaping up, the fierce 
forms round him growing darker and more 
frantic ; higher, faster, madder, until at last, 
when the swing is at the wildest, he is flung 
from the chain, and falls bleeding and bruised 
on the ground. He is not suffered to swoon 
at leisure, but is dragged up and forced into 
one of the houses he has seen before. The 
most pitiable scene of devastation meets him. 
Windows broken, furniture smashed, torn, 
and heaped in disorder about the rooms, 
fragments of ladies’ dresses, rags of British 
uniform, books, all one mass of ruin and 
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had been ; “the eternal madmen of the uni- 
verse,” as Marasquin calls his captors. He 
is thrust into a room, where Karabouffi 
appears covered with feathers, like some mon- 
strous ogreish bird. Ona nearer examination, 
Polydore discovers that the feathers are 
quill pens, which, in exaggerated imitation of 
clerks and secretaries, he has stuck about 
him wherever a quill would stick. At asign 
and a sound, the former keeper is buffetted 
into a smaller room, where two monkeys are 
already at work, busily scrawling over sheets 
of paper, which then are caught by two older 
monkeys, signed, sealed, and thrown away. 
Marasquin is ordered to do the like, and for 
thrice twenty-four hours is kept unremit- 
tingly at his labours, as secretary to his 
Majesty, Karaboufli the First. 

It was hard work. If at any moment 
the poor human creature was failing from 
want of sleep and weariness, the attendant 
apes pinched and scratched him, and pulled 
his hair, and drummed on his back, and 
would have gone to still worse extremities 
had he not roused himself, and resumed 
his labours. On the fourth day a_ bell 
rang, and all the world rushed out, Maras- 
quin with them; expecting surely to find 
a human hand this time near his. No! 
An ape had pulled the dinner-bell, and apes 
assembled to dine at the sound, Marasquin 
followed the stream, and found Karabouffi 
and his ministers at table. They suffered 
him to eat with them, but he relished neither 
their food nor their companionship, and, 
profiting by their pre-occupation, he rambled 
through the apartments. 

He came upon the kitchens: half-dead 
with hunger as he was, the discovery made 
him forget his miseries. But the court of 
the Monkey-king had been before him, and 
the larder was empty. He found, though, 
some closets, locked and secured ; he opened 
them, and fell into the midst of a world of 
edible wealth, A very mine of potted meats, 
essences, jams, preserves, wines, and, though 
not edible, yet valuable, wax candles. He 
flung himself upon the viands, and devoured 
the meal of a dozen men in a trice. But, not 
to be greedy, he presented his majesty with 
a colossal pot of quince marmalade; and 
Karabouffi the First plunged himself up to 
his shoulders therein. By an inadvertence 
the closet was forced open, and the monkey- 
world began the pillage. Marasquin had 
broken the neck off a bottle of wine, and 
drank the contents ; and all the apes broke 
the necks off all the bottles of wine they could 
find, and drank the contents too. Here was 
ascene! The monkey-world verging into a 
state of universal drunkenness! Night was 
coming on ; it was growing dark ; Polydore 
was- becoming mad with horror, when he 
remembered the wax candles. He lighted 
one ; and the apes, seizing the whole store, 


confusion, as if the place had been delivered | lighted every one in imitation. After nearly 
into the hands of madmen. As indeed it|setting fire to the house, they seemed to 
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remember a past scene, and, sticking them in| of offence. On the strength of the good news 
the chandeliers, lighted the salon for a ball.| he went to dine. But, a new difficulty had 
So they had a ball, and Polydore had to} arisen—there was no water to be had; and 


play for them. One ape thrummed the 
piano, another the accordion; Polydore, 
after having been beaten about the head, was | 
forced to attempt the guitar. 

Worse than this. When the amuse- 
ments of the evening grew rather slack, the | 
unhappy man was ordered to enliven the) 
monkey-guests by gymnastics ; much of the 
same description of exercises as men force | 
from monkeys. In vain he refused ; he was 
beaten till he was black and blue. In vain 
he was unsuccessful, and fell instead of 
climbing to the top of la perche; he was 
beaten again. He had a taste now of cap- 
tivity, indeed, and knew better than he had 
ever done before, what monkies feel when | 
they fall into the hands of men. 

Karabouffi had mysteriously quitted the | 
ball some time ago. He now returned, bear-, 
ing on his arm Saimira, weeping, plaintive, | 
and disconsolate. It was plain that the king 
had divorced the lovers, and forced poor 
faithful Saimira to himself. That was the, 
reason, then, why the unhappy Mococo was 
confined ; that the monarch might both feed 
his revenge, and hold the threat of his 
hostage over Saimira, should she be recalci- 


Polydore was beginning to suffer from the 
strong and fiery wine of the British sailor. 
This difficulty though not immediately press- 
ing, was not wholly {despicable. Peeping 
again through the lattice-work, Polydore 
beheld the besieging army still at their posts, 
but with an increase of weapons. Before 
each ape, lay a heap of stones. 

Days passed. Polydore portioned out his 
provisions, and found that he could live for 
three years, at the least, on the Vice- 
Admiral’s stores. But for water? Not a 
drop! Champagne and fiery wines in 
abundance, but of pure water—not a drop. 
This wine-drinking made the temperate 
keeper ill and mad. After about a month of 
it, in a fit of frenzy, he rushed to the arm- 
chest, seized thirty rifles, loaded them all, 
broke out two loopholes in the wall, and 
prepared to deal death on all who opposed 
him in the search for water. But what a 
sight met his eyes! He had last looked on 
two or three thousand apes ; now, there were 
twenty thousand, at least, and their stone 
heaps had risen into mountains, piled up 
higher than the top of the bell-tower. Mad- 
dened and in desperation, Polydore fired: 


trant and disobliging. The little chimpanzee , and the battle began. Each rifle was loaded 
could only look her tender plaintive sym-j with six balls, and each shot slew multitudes ; 
pathy with her former master, undergoing | but multitudes appeared to take the places 
these indignities. At last a thought seemed| of those who fell; while, like hail, came 
to strike her. She became gay, lively,| thundering down showers of huge stones, 
coquettish ; roused the jealousy of Kara-| battering walls and roofs, and threatening to 
bouffi ; flirted openly before his eyes; until} end the siege in quicker time than was agree- 


the king, in a passion, dragged her rudely | able to the besieged. However, night came 
on, and a truce came with it. 


from the ball-room; and the whole court} 
fled in his train. This was Saimira’s mode} Marasquin was in a state of habilimentary 
of delivering Marasquin. destitution. His clothes had left him, even 
To barricade himself in the verandah, as|to the last shred, and he was dying of 
this portion of the house was called, was not|cold. Turning over the few chests yet un- 
a work of time. In ten minutes Polydore| rifled in the apartment, he came upon the 
was safe from all attacks from the monkey-| magnificent skin of Campbell’s slaughtered 
world outside. He had food and lights here ;/mandrill. The very thing for the poor 
what more did he require? He laid himself; naked, shivering combatant. He thrust his 
down and slept as tranquilly as if he had| arms into the mandrill’s arms, his legs into 
been in his apartment at Macao. The next) the mandrill’s legs, he pulled the hairy scalp 
day he ascended a small spiral staircase, which | over his forehead, then sewed himself up 
led to Admiral Campbell’s private study.| with twine—an ape complete. 
Looking out through the lattice-work, he| When day dawned he ascended to his post ; 
saw the whole army of apes drawn up about| but a few minutes’ bombardment set the 
his castle, strongly armed with sticks and | question of the siege at rest ; the walls were 
bludgeons, silently, and patiently, and watch-| falling about his ears. Resolved to die like 
fully, besieging him. But he knew that he} aman, he seized a Malay kreese in one hand 
was safe, and despised them. Searching) and a revolver in the other, then leaped from 
about, he found Lord Campbell’s journal,| the verandah into the midst of his enemies. 
where, among other things too long to men-| But what a miracle! The army, instead of 
tion here, he learned the mystery of the) falling on him and tearing him to pieces, slunk 
skeleton. It was that of a mandrill, the| back in reverent dismay. It was a panic—a 
former monkey-king of the island, who, dis-| superstitious awe. After a moment Karaboufii, 
puting the admiral’s possession, had been first| crawling on all-fours, and full of the most 
shot, then hung as a terror to all recusants | terrible fear, writhed and crept up to him at 
and rebels. The journal mentioned where! the head of the prostrate forces. He licked 
the rifle was placed, and Marasquin thus saw/ his hands and feet, and all the army licked 
himself in possession of a formidable weapon|his hands and feet. He abased himself | 
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in a kind of mute adoration mingled with 
abject terror, and the army abased itself in 
like manner. Polydore saw it all. He was 
their Fetisch, their Avatar, their King Arthur 
Redivivus—their resuscitated Mandrill Mo- 
narch! What could be done, but accept the 
réle which chance and superstition had 
thrust upon him? Karabouffi resigned ; 
and Polydore reigned in his stead. His 
first act of regal power was to reunite 
Saimira and Mococo, in spite of the ex- 
monarch’s jealousy and despair ; and, his first 
of prudence was, to escape from his body- 
guards, one heavy night full of electricity, 
when every monkey slept as if dead, and to 
bury the bones of his defunct self. 

Time passed on, and monarch and subjects 
were mutually well pleased and on eminently 
fraternal terms ; when, one day, as Polydore 
was enforcing some useful lesson on his court, 
crack ! went the mantle of royalty behind, and 
with it his chances ofmonkey deification. After 
an agonising day the rent was repaired at 
night—but not very stoutly or enduringly. 
A disturbed dream completed the catastrophe, 
and behold Polydore Marasquin with his 
monkey-skin in two! His reign was over ; 
his life would also soon be over, for there 
was no possibility of sewing himself up again ; 
and Polydore, without his skin, was a demon 
and no demigod to the monkey world. What 
should he do? What could he do, indeed, 
but fortify himself once more within the 
verandah, while his subjects assembled in 
troops and howled forth their fond dismay at 
his disappearance ? 

At last, out of guiding love, they began 
their bombardment as of old, and Poly- 
dore felt that his hours were numbered. The 
walls.were cracking ; the roof was falling ; 
death, in the shape of twenty thousand furious 
apes, pressed close upon him—when boom! 

om! boom! three cannon-shots. After 
waiting and watching, peering curiously this 
way and that, Karabouffi gave his signal— 
the same long, shrill, strange whistle which 
Polydore had heard before ; and, swift as a 
flash of lightning, the whole monkey world 
vanished. Not a trace was to be seen; not 
the tip of a tail nor the point of an ear, 
where two minutes before had swarmed an 
army of twenty thousand howling, fighting, 
desperate, and king-deserted apes. ‘The cannon 
announced the return of Admiral Campbell 
from a cruise after the Malay pirates, and 
Polydore Marasquin was saved. Returning 
to Macao, he married, became rich, was in- 
dependent and happy; but often he was 
heard to sigh to himself, and whisper softly : 
“Ah! when I was anape!” He wrote his 
“emotions,” and made Léon Gozlan his 
editor. 

M. Léon Gozlan, in a word, is an excellent 
French writer, who has written an excellent 
and odd book. It has been published at 
Paris by M. Michel Lévy, under the title of 
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the perusal of these emotions of Polydore 
Marasquin has led to the present account of 
the Monkey King. 


THE TWO JANES. 


I pwELL in Coketown, but Iam thankful 
to say I do not work for a Bounderby, ll 
day long—summer and winter, for six days 
a-week—I stand behind a stocking-frame 
watching its unvaried movement and listen- 
ing to its monotonous march. Under my 
feet the hugh floor trembles with the roar of 
the machinery, and the ceiling vibrates over 
my head. Visitors who come to see us— | 
thirty, forty in a room at our continual toil | 
—go away dazed and deafened, and athirst, | 
There are thin fibres floating about the | 
atmosphere in which we live, they say, that | 
half frightens them. For our part we know | 
nothing of this ; but when we get out into | 
the summer evening, we feel a change such 
as, perhaps, no riches of man could purchase, 
save at the cost price,—the blood from his 
cheeks, the flesh from his bones, the light 
from his eyes, which is what, for the most 
part, each one of us has had to pay for it. The 
mere fresh air and the blue sky thus gladdens | 
us, and not any peculiar beauty of our Coke- | 
town streets which, although clean and neat | 
are red and staring, and bear the appearance | 
of having been built yesterday; nor have | 
they any garden-ground whatever attached | 
to them beyond that which may cling to the 
scrapers; no house which we workmen 
inhabit is, in thickness, more than a single 
brick ; but there is no such thing—even in 
the outskirts—as a cottage. 

Every man who can atiord it, however, has | 
a little plot of ground without the town, the 
merest strip of kitchen-garden, perhaps, but 
which bit, never so small, has got an arbour at 
one end of it. This is a tool-house as well, to be 
sure, but therein we sit after mill-hours, each 
with his pipe in his mouth, and from fifteen to 
twenty of us may-be to the acre. They call 
mine—because I have a little melon-frame 
belonging to me—the lodge in the garden of 
cucumbers. It is partly this, I think, that 
gives the Coketowners such a passion for the 
country ; for, there are folks in other places 
worked as hard as we, who are content with 
their public-house and skittle-ground all the 
year through, though the sun shine never 80 
brightly and all the Jand be in leaf. Forme, 
who work on my own account and hire my 
stocking-frame, I cannot help playing the 
truant now and then, and running right away 
into the woods and fields. One Wednesday 
out of three, perhaps, in the summer months 
I spend inthis fashion. Rising at five I take 
with me a poetry book—of which I have 
several—or one of Mr. Howitt’s pleasant 
breezy volumes ; and, wrapping up a great 
hunch of bread and cheese in my pocket- 
handkerchief, am furnished and provisioned 
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in view as my journey’s end; but I like to | 
linger ipon the way, stopping as long as it! 
leases me wherever I will, and always) 
bathing in the first clear stream I come to. | 
After that, I quite forget I am a frame- 
worker, and believe that my calling is to 
build the finest possible castles in the air: 
which I set about doing at once, very as- 
siduously. My final intention, however, is 
generally to capture, in reality, some ruined 
hall or abbey, of which there are but a few| 
in Coketown, and to try to people them 
again with their old inhabitants. I read 
about them first, for this purpose, in books, 
at the Mechanics’ Institute, before I start, and 
then I need no help from the professional 
guides about these places, whom indeed I 
could not afford to pay; only I give 
them twopence or so, sometimes, to let 
me go in by myself, and stay within the 
grand old tottering walls as long as I will. 
Some ruins are quite free and open to all, 
which is a boon, to such as I, greater 
than the good proprietors can possibly 
imagine. 

There are the skeletons of two ancient 
mansions, in particular, near Coketown, 
which are my especial delight. The homes 
of two of the fairest women of the olden 
time, and I have often wondered how it 
happened that Mr. Alfred Tennyson (and 
long life to him !) should not have beheld one 
of them at least, in his famous Dream. When 
one has got off the dusty high-road, the way 
to Bradgate Hall is very pleasant: through 
leafy lanes, where there is scarcely room for 
the market-carts to pass each other, with gate- 
ways here and there, disclosing delicious 
peeps of meadow, wood, and upland. By the 
side of shady pools with islands in them, and 
waterfowl that skirl over the still surface, 
with strange cries, as you pass by. Small 
villages quite hidden in green hollows till 
one comes close upon them, whose cottages 
have honeysuckle porches where women sit 
and spin—I could, myself, work all the year 
round in that fashion without a wish for 
holiday—and old folks smoke their pipes 
contentedly. And long, white, low-built 
roadside inns with cool brick floors and the 
large room for picnic visitors. Then, at 
last comes the park itself of Bradgate, 
although its tower upon the hill has stood 
up well in sight of you for miles. 

I take the second gateway on the right, 
because the path there strays at once among 
the oak-trees. These are not very tall, but 
large in growth and old enough, I doubt not, 
to have sheltered her. ‘Tis likely that she 
walked here many times in her young days 
—days that were fated never to be old— 
and studied her dear books amongst these 
shadows. How beautiful (all chronicles 
agree about her), how good she was! What 
| Stores of learning lay in that little head 
| which the axe laid low! The streamlet 
| here is sluggish, for the long drought has 
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robbed it of its force, but doubtless sang the 
self-same song to her, three centuries ago, 
which it now sings to my mechanic ears. An 
old thought, as I fancy, but a very solemn 
one. She sang, herself, like any nightingale, 
until her cruel father bade that sweet voice 
cease, for there was no singing after great- 
ness was once thrust upon her. Now, 
the deer crop the herbage with swift 


| stealthy bite, and eyes cast timidly behind 


them; but they had no fear, I warrant, 
when her little feet came tripping up 
this path ; for she was loved, they say, by 
every living thing. This ruined chamber 
looking to the south, was once, perhaps, 
Lady Jane’s—I like at least to think so; it 
was from this very window that she looked 
forth upon that hunting-party, starting with 
hawk and hound to slay her favorites. Here, 
instead of joining in their sports, she com- 
muned with the soul of the divine Plato, 
Roger Ascham says (the Phedo I have 
read myself in English, but could make 
nothing out of it), Here is the chapel where 
her pious knees knelt often on the cold grey 
stones, and I should like to fancy where they 
knelt, but that the place is locked and needs 
a silver key toopen the door. The Tiltyard is, 
however, free to all; the places where the 
high-born dames did sit, the entrance for the 
knights on either side; the level space where 
they met lance to lance; the slopes where - 
the eager common people stood, these are all 
plain to me; she, may be, was forced to sit 
there with the rest and hear the shock of 
arms, and see both horse and man go down ; 
but I can scarce imagine that. Sometimes, 
perhaps, she had to give away the prize as 
queen of the tourney; the duke and the 
duchess on either side quick to find fault, 
and old Northumberland appraising her, 
how much the girl was worth to him and 
his. I eat my bread and cheese upon this 
spot, and conjure in my mind these noble 
personages of the far back time to life again, 
whether they will or no. I dare say, Guild- 
ford Dudley tilted here, the handsome weak 
young lord; she must have been pleased 
indeed, to put the conqueror’s wreath upon 
him and to find him safe! Did they plight 
troth, I wonder, in this wood? Married 
at sixteen, in three months made sovereign 
lady of the realm, and in nine murdered on 
the scaffold! I like to be made sad with 
thinking of these things so long, long past. 
She went to Heaven the quicker, and inhe- 
rited by right, I doubt not, a far better 
crown; I sometimes think that she must 
know I take delight to come to this fair 
scene because of her. Perhaps it pleases 
her, even where she is, that a poor frame- 
working lad like me, who never saw her 
picture, is yet gladdened by the mere remem- 
brance of her, in the ruins of her ancient 
home ; twice have I lain down and slept in 
that same grassy tiltyard and dreamed of 
her each time, and so in some sort I may 
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say her presence still haunts old Bradgate | barefoot, shameful, to do public penance? A 
Hall. dream of misery, starvation, and forty years 

I might go on to Kerby from this place, of wandering out of doors, forgotten, hideous, | 
but that I hoard my pleasures; much as a old? And did she wake up, with these 
hungry and hardworking bee, who having Kerby pasture-land and fair home scenes in 
found some bell-flower exceeding sweet, sight, assuring her that this was but a dream? 
lurks within it for half a summer’s day, I trust, that somewhere, long ago, the Jane | 
murmuring delight, and swung to sleep' I speak of, and the pure spirit who had as 
by the drowsy wind. I grudge the swift) fair a fleshly home as she, the Lady Jane, 
winged hours that bring the night upon} have met in blessedness. So different, I still 
these holidays of mine, and make the very} think of them together, and pity equally the 
most of every joy; no sense of happiness| great reverse and long, long pain of her of 
escapes me, not a single drop of dew which Kerby Castle, and the cruel but speedy end 
evening shakes from her dark wing to recom-| of her of Bradgate Hall. 
pense me, nor the cool fresh feel of a footstep 
dragged through the dewy grass. And when 
at last I catch sight of the tall Coketown POUND 
chimneys, and hear the roar which I must! P 
help to swell, the next day and the next for; THE firm of Petty, Larceny and Co., the 
three long weeks, I whisper to myself, “there great haberdashers,is a monument of remark- 
is Kerby Castle still—to come.” able trading skill. It has been established 

This is by no means so grand a place as more than a century. Old Petty retired 
Bradgate, but I seem to love it quite as well. | with a colossal fortune, and young Petty, the 
The great gateway and two of its other towers old Petty of the present firm, was member 
are all that remain of it, and it has no park.| of Parliament for a cotton district. Some of 
Some cattle-sprinkled fields, much fine old the Larcenies have been at the bar, and one 
hedgerow timber, the spires of village is a very high dignitary in the Church, while 
churches, a winding brook, and far, far off, a| he who stands in the place of the old original 
range of wooded hills,—that is all the view Larceny, and manages the business, has the 
from Kerby-tower upon the brightest day ;|/reputation of being one of the smartest 
but it is enough ; dewy pastures, dewy fields,|traders in the City of London. The first 
a haunt of ancient peace,—the poet who drew | stone of their prosperity was laid by the 
that picture might have drawn it from this! purchase of job-lots, or goods sold at a sacri- 
very spot. A fair woman of the olden time| fice. They found a mine of wealth under 
lived here also, and she was a Jane likewise, | their feet, and they did not neglect to work 
but not a Lady Jane. They pretend that in | it. They got a double reputation: one for 
yonder tower was her room; here she was|always being ready with cash for goods to 
feasted, and loved too after her wanton | any extent, the other for always selling goods 
manner, Nay, but amongst that wicked|thirty per cent. under the market-price. 
court, she was the least to blame perhaps of| They always paid twenty shillings in the 
all. It was the king himself who ruined her.| pound, but it was for forty shillings’ worth 
She was never cruel, never base ; she alone|of goods, and that, my simple friend, is a 
of all the venal crowd about him took no| very different thing from buying forty shil- 
bribe, used all her power for good, pleaded | lings’ worth ,of goods, and paying twenty 
for the poor, prayed pardon for the erring.| shillings for them. In the first instance, 
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I know no name for all the sin which clings 
to it, which shines more brightly out from 
that dark time than hers; not her royal 
seducer’s, nor her second lover’s, the Lord 
Hastings, who dwelt in this very castle ; 
nor, still less, that of her foul foe who reigned | 
afterwards, the murderer Richard. Perhaps 
King Edward may himself have come to 
Kerby to see his favorite, and perhaps that 
Humpback also, not as yet venturing to 


you are a keen trader, buying at a discount 
of fifty per cent.; in the second, you are a 
worthless, broken scamp, paying ten shil- 
lings in the pound. You, who possess a 


|mathematical head, cannot probably find 


much difference in the two things, but act 
upon your conviction, and see the result. 
You, as the payer of the despised ten 
shillings in the pound, the payer of one 
pound for two, shall enter one of our pala- 





flicker with his serpent tongue; certainly, 


tial receptacles of merchandise in company 


Hastings and she were here. Did she weary| with Mr. Larceny, the payer of twenty 
amongst these pleasant scenes, I wonder, or | shillings in the pound, the buyer of two 

‘ ‘were they balm to her, reminding that poor) pounds for one. Not an assistant in the 
misused heart of earliest days, when she had | place, not a head of a department, but what 
innocent dreams before they wedded her, so! will be at once at the humble service of 
unwilling, to the rich trader? Or did they; Mr. Larceny, ready to throw at his feet 
drive her, rather, to think of the deep moat the rich cashmeres of India, the soft sables 
that skirts these walls, deeming it sweet to of the North, the costly fabrics of the 
die? Did any hideous dream befall her here South, perfumes of Araby the blest, jasper, 
of a great throng, of a whole staring city, onyx, 


8) and -all precious stones. Let him 
poured out to see her tread the streets,take them at his own price, and upon his 
a ‘ cs 
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own terms. Now comes your turn, my 
simple friend, and the rich full stream of | 
commerce does not flow so freely at your) 
feet. Will you be kind enough to give your 
name? They cannot find exactly what you) 
want, although your desires are not extra- 
vagant. You fancy, you heard your name 
going down a pipe, and you were right. 
Will you have the goodness to step down to 
the counting-house? You step down, and 
see a managing clerk. Another time they 
will be most happy, &c. You have learnt 
the difference, my simple friend, between 
paying ten shillings for a pound, and buying 
a pound for ten shillings. 

Messrs. Petty, Larceny and Co. thrive 
apace, and suck up in their vortex many 
spiritless businesses of the same kind in the 
neighbourhood. They buy upa pile of build- 
ings; they cover with their warehouses 
half a street. Sometimes it happens in the 
course of trade that complications arise | 
between principal and agent, consignor and 
consignee, buyer and seller; the money- 
market is tight, cash is scarce, and a few) 
thousand pounds’ worth of goods is sold, in| 
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make money by such dishonest practices; but 
their words lose something of their weight 
when we find them, in a few days afterwards, 
in Mr, Larceny’s private counting-house, with 
a piece of coloured paper in their hands, 
evidently, torn from a banker’s cheque-book. 
Sundry old ladies and highly respectable 
mothers of families profess to be greatly 
shocked when they read the account in the 
newspapers, and exclaim, “ What an immoral 
place Messrs. Petty, Larceny’s shop must be 
for the young men!” Butif we lounge towards 
the shop in question, about three o’clock on 
a July afternoon, we shall find the same 


ladies in great force, seated on the short- 


backed chairs, and asking the attendants to 
show them “some of those stolen—ahem, 
that is, remarkably cheap goods that they 
have to sell.” When Mr. Larceny goes into 
the markets on the next occasion, his friends 
cluster round him more attentive than ever, 
probably from joy that so dear a friend has 
not been rudely snatched from them. Society 
does not turn its back upon Mr. Larceny ; far 
from it, its doors are always open to any 
man who can send his own footman to knock 


consequence, at a sacrifice much more alarm-/ at them. Prisons of all kinds, Houses of Cor- 
ing than usual. What makes matters worse rection, Silent Systems, Penal Servitudes, 
is, that Messrs. Petty, Larceny’s cheque,—| Hulks, Queen’s Benches, Old Baileys, Bank- 
which though dishonourable was never dis-| ruptcy Courts, and lastly, Workhouses, were 
honoured,— does not find its way to the|never built or organised for men like Mr. 
rightful owner, the agent employed in the} Larceny. It is the fools who suffer, while 
matter having puta finish to dishonest pro-| the rogues thrive. 

ceedings by an act of embezzlement. This! Third-class bankrupts, with certificates 
brings the transaction into open court,and| suspended for two years, with protection 
some virtuous counsel, whose wholesome | refused. for six months; transported felons 
indignation has been paid for as per brief and oakum-pickers of various degrees, become 
delivered, does not hesitate to stigmatise the | what they are, that Larceny House may have 
conduct of Messrs, Petty, Larceny and Co. as its much-admired stone fagade, designed by 
immoral and dishonest, to call a sacrifice a! Bubble Walling, Esq., F.S.A., that Mr. Lar- 
downrightrobbery ; job-lotsnothing butstolen ceny’s mansion in Huckaback Square may 
goods, and to say that the receiver isas bad;be adorned with the latest Rubenses, 
as the thief. Poor fellow! he knows when! Raffaelles, and Correggios, and that Larceny 
he utters the last sentiment, that his law is Park, Richmond, Surrey, may be one of the 
the reverse of sound, and that he is the| great landscape features of the county. 
veriest stump-orator that ever stood in a; Such is the brazen image of twenty shil- 
Court of Justice. Perhaps he is thinking of} lings in the pound, before which men fall 
some miserable fence, or marine-store dealer,|down and worship. If any one doubts 
whose limited capital, want of enterprise,| how much better it is to sin than to be 
and wretched habitation, under the constant | sinned against, let him look at a commercial 
surveillance of the police, render Aim in the | adventurer of a different stamp. 


eyes of the law a receiver in every respect 
as bad as the thief; but the splendid pile of 
warehouses that bears the names of Messrs, 
Petty, Larceny and Co. can never be the 
receptacle of any goods, but what have been 
bought in a respectable manner, and under the 
laws of supply and demand. When Mr. 
Larceny leaves his business, about five in the 
afternoon, the policeman on the beat runs 
to open the door of his carriage, which he 
certainly would not do for a man that was 
obnoxious to the law. 

Some people there may be, who gossip| 
about the story in the City, and, like good | 
members of society as they are, profess a} 
moral repugnance to any man who stoops to | 


We have heard a good deal of the fraudu- 
lent debtor. We know his picture pretty 
well by this time. He never keeps a cash- 
book. He makes away with stock in a mys- 
terious manner, and his furniture is always 
settled on his wife. He has been insolvent 
once—a bankrupt once, and he has com- 
pounded with his creditors several times, 
He is, of course, a great scamp, because—he 
cannot pay twenty shillings in the pound. 
But has ever any one looked calmly and dis- 
passionately into his conduct, to see whether 
there is any substratum of honesty under- 
lying the surface of his character? Has 
anyone ever tried to discover the original 
character of his misfortunes—I beg pardon, 











his rogueries? Are his creditors aware,|treated with individually. God forbid 
when they are so loud in their complaints|that he should be the means ‘of carry- 
against him, that in many cases his numerous | ing the affair to the Bankruptcy Court, and 


failures spring out of the one original insol-| injuring others; but he does not think that | 


vency ; because he was weak and considerate | there has been a fair statement rendered, 
enough to grant fraudulent preferences and|and he would rather lose the whole of his 
renew old debts? Are they aware that they | debt—ill as he can afford it—than accept a 
have been supplying him with goods and | dividend less than the estate ought to pay, 
money, fov many years, at an enormous pro-| He holds out firmly, and when others get 
fit and interest that act as an insurance | ten shillings, he gets fifteen ; when others get 
against risk, and make ten shillings in the fifteen, he gets twenty. Failing this, he stands 
pound a remunerative dividend ? I am afraid 
not. He may walk about in a leaky shoe | and then he advances his claim upon the new 


and a battered hat, but he is always assumed | estate, to the injury of the new creditors. He | 
to have a snug competency put on one side in| is one of the most obstructive and dishonest | 
a quiet way. If he is really fraudulent, the | men in trade, and yet who would refuse | 
law has provided for his punishment in a/ his acceptance for five thousand pounds? It | 
very peculiar manner. He goes before a| may be that the twenty shillings in the pound, || 


Bankruptcy Commissioner with a balance-| with which the bill will be paid, will be very 
sheet, and a variety of accounts which, as far | dirty shillings—shillings that ought to have 


as totals are concerned, are made to agree with | been in the pockets of other people, but they | 


each other, with wonderful accuracy, and the | fulfil the commercial reqwirements as to 
said Commissioner, knowing nothing of| weight, and the code of trading morality 
figures, and ascertaining from the official | exacts no other condition. 

assignee, that he has not been too fraudulent; If I have shocked the political economist 
to provide for the expenses of the court, does | by exhibiting any irreverence for the laws 
not see any good that can arise to the estate | which regulate the operations of commerce, 
from further delay, and grants a common|the theory of trade, exchange, markets, 
certificate or licence to trade, as a matter of| supply and demand, I humbly apologise. 
course. If, on the other hand, he is not | My purpose was not to question the dogmas 
fraudulent but unfortunate, and flies to the | of economical science, but to put my finger 
sanctuary of the court, under the pressure of | upon some of the moral blots in commerce, 
unavoidable loss and misfortune, having | and to ask that those who are always crying 
allowed the commercial whirlwind to over-| out aloud for purification, should not strain 
take him before providing payment for the | at a bankrupt gnat, and swallow a felonious 
shelter as the act directs, he will find surly | camel. 

officials, a severe Draconian judge, and, in all | - RS eam O a 
probability, a suspension of certificatee Woe} DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN. 
upon him, if at any time under the influence Il. 

of pressure, a sense of honour, or for increased; I co forth betimes next morning to note 
facilities of trade, he has given what the law|the general bearings of the town : first 
calls a fraudulent preference ; he will then} breakfasting after the Dutch manner. This 
find to his cost how much more culpable it is| breakfasting after the Dutch manner is a 
in the eye of justice to give than to receive.| curious process. I being led into the grand 
He will suffer for his ill-advised, though | eating-room,—plainly thought much of in the 
well-intentioned act, while the receiver of the | Grey-headed Nobleman’s family, but still of 
benefit—the fraudulent creditor—will walk|the old reformatory proportions—the maté- 
away respected and unscathed in all the im-| riel, machinery and appliances are brought 
maculate invulnerability of twenty shillings| in. First, there is introduced an ingeniously 
in the pound. The fraudulent creditor is a} contrived furnace, filled with live charcoal, 
person that does not come so prominently|set down on the floor by me with great 
before us; he does not stink in the nostrils| pomp and circumstance. Next makes entry 
of commeree, for his cheques are always paid,|a second coolie with prodigious ketile, to be 
and he never had a bill sent back in his life. | fitted on to the ingeniously contrived furnace, 
He is an oily man, who has made many bad | filled with live charcoal, and set down on the 
debts during his commercial life, and who| floor by me with great pomp and circum- 
always seems to extract nourishment from| stance. Reappear then, original coolie with 
them. He has generally been very badly| groaning tray, tea-cups and tea-pot, here- 
treated by the fraudulent debtor, but while | after to be filled from the prodigious kettle, 
the latter has scarcely a bed to lie down upon, | fitted on to the ingeniously contrived furnace 
the fraudulent creditor manages to keep a good | of live charcoal, set down on the floor by me 
balance at his banker’s. He seldom attends,| with great pomp and circumstance. Coolie 
and will never take the chair at a meeting of| stirs up the furnace briskly and asks, will I 
creditors. When an arrangement is proposed, | have fiesch? Flesch, by all means. And 
he always declines, at present, to come in.| forthwith is set down a saucer of what, at 
He has scruples and objections, and he| first sight, I take to be mahogany shavings, 
takes time to consider. He likes to be! but which, I am afterwards informed, is one 
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of the city’s strong points, being beef cured | rare intervals does a vehicle pass that way, 
and otherwise prepared until it arrive at the | at a sober family snail’s pace—the quadruped 
consistence of that costly wood alluded to, | threading its way in easy familiarity among 
Excellent as a relish, says Coolie, or Jan,|the foot-passengers, rubbing shoulders with 
rather, for there is no reason in the world|them, and all but whispering, “By your 
why an unoffending fellow-creature should | leave, Gossip ;” here is no furious driving or 
be fitted with a name of such ill odour,|periious crossing, but universal liberty, 
and exceedingly affected by all strangers.|equality, and the rest of it, for man and 
Another of the city’s strong points is lying | beast. 

before me: a segment of Dutch cheese, very} A glance down that Holywell Street elon- 
strong—offensive, I may say at once—removed | gation was good entertainment certainly—re- 
promptly at my special request. There was|munerative too, for any trouble so taken. To 
a whole squadron of night-mares lurking in | take first the houses—such bright, dazzling, 
its hard soapy texture. The service I find |spick and span tenements were surely never 
to be a coarse yellow ware, popular through | guttered together. The material, painted 
the country, and floated down per canal-| brick that would stand good washing and 
boat from Delft. In course of time, I come | wholesome scrubbing down, dry-polishing, 


to make discoveries :—that the bread is of 
a coarse, greyish tint, and would take rank 
in the British Islands as thirds or even 


scraping, burnishing, with any other cleans- 
ing process that the heart of woman can 
devise,—altogether the complexion of so 


fourths ;—that the butter has a fierce strength | many great baby-houses. But alack! with- 
and is of kin ¢to the cheese, that it would | out the roominess and vast accommodation of 
require nothing short of savage mountain | those costly edifices ; for your Dutch houses 
appetites to do that repast justice. I see, too, are but thin attenuations, stretching away to 
that [am to have eggs of the country besides, |the heavens, with scarcely any sensible 
for a little porcelain egg-cup has been placed | breadth ; long thin windows, or slits, rather 
on the table before me. With a sigh I open | —three in a row usually—were only in keep- 
the small tin snuff-box, which contains the | ing; and I do protest that the space between 
exact measure of tea for a single consumer, | each window never on any pretence exceeded 
and proceed to distil, Through inexperience | halfa cubit. How these structures contrive 
I all but upset the furnace ; and, when on|to keep upon their feet, and avoid being 
the point of pouring out, discover that Jan/| flattened up prematurely by each other’s 
has forgotten such a thing as a tea-cup.| weight, is only one other of the marvels of 
Quite uncivilised, these people, really—much | this great city. However, here was at once 
troubled in mind,—when suddenly I begin|made manifest the whole secret of those 
to perceive how it is. The little ege-cup!|penitential galleries in the Grey-headed 
In it lay the mystery. I laugh grimly and | Nobleman—the plain truth being, that every 
enjoy the joke wonderfully, very much as|rood of mother earth, or mother marsh, 
the Major Dalgetty did the notion of em-|rather, not only maintains its man, but is 
ploying bows and arrows in modern warfare. | found to be so precious, that burghers are 
As he laughed, however, the Major was/driven to build where room is cheap, and 
cruelly stricken by one of those missiles,— | accommodation unlimited. Therefore do they 
and I had henceforth to do sore penance |hold by that old maxim of the Civil Law 
by much weary replenishing of the egg-cup,|which runs: “Cujus solum est, ejus est 
which was as hear as possible about the capa- | usque ad ccelum.” That is to say, The owner 
city of three thimbles. of the soil may build thereon to the clouds, 
This meal being thus unprofitably de-|even—may build Babel Tower, if he can 
spatched, I next find myself standing under | manage it. 
the portal of the Grey-headed Nobleman,| The Saturday purification of their Amster- 
meditating a plunge into the great Kalvat | dam homes becomes, after all, not quite so 
Straat, regarded by its inhabitants with a/|Augeanin character—the field of labour be- 
just pride and reverence—similarly confident | ing comparatively small. Which hebdomadal 
are New Yorkers on the score of their| washing is certainly a notable sight—inge- 
Broadway, Dubliners on that of the great |nious little force-pumps being brought and 
Sackville Causeway, Berliners on that of|set up straight in great tubs of water, with 
Unter den Linden. It really did appear to | all the little Dutch women, in washing uni- 
me, as regarded width, pretty much of the|form, working the handles vigorously, as 
capability of the useful thoroughfare that | though extinguishing a conflagration. Hissing 
leads into Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and is known |streams fly upward to the roofs, rattling 
as Little Turnstile. Or, not to be too/noisily on the window panes, reflecting co- 
nice, suppose I name at once doomed Holy-| pious showers of spray upon the unsuspect- 
well Street, as approximating nearest in|ing stranger. More perilous to him is the 
aspect and complexion, only smoothly paved | procedure of the thriftier housewife, whose 
—flagged rather—as though intended solely | means cannot compass hydraulic power. She 
for trottoir purposes, Here are all the city | may be seen stretching far from her window, 
folk hurrying by, with no risk of being run | and, bowl in hand, deluging the wall on each 
down by cruel driver. For, only at long and ‘side. Her whole soul is in the work. She 
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has become blind and deaf. Blind to the 
hapless mooner, who may chance, at that in- 
stant, to be deep in his Complete Guide to 
the City and surrounding parts; deaf to the 


shriek of anguish and unchecked malediction, | 


that follows on the receipt of water down the 

back, and utter wreck of travelling apparel. 
Looking upward, I find that every house 

has a housetop decoration of its own, pyra- 


with scroll-work, griffins, and such decora- 
tion. Oftentimes a stone ribbon, or garter, 
meanders across, exhibiting the date of erec- 
tion, in most instances Anno Domini sixteen 


hundred and eighty-nine, or thereabouts, and | 


every tenement is furnished in this region 
with a door opening into a magazine, or store, 
and fitted with projecting block and pulley 
for hoisting up heavy burdens. Every dwell- 


plexion. 
of bulk makes entry. By it, the piano is 
swung aloft, and got in cleverly at the draw- 


and such gear are lifted with infinite ease to 
regions beneath the shadow of the chimney- 
pots. 

This chimney-pot dispensation is, in itself, 
a marvellous feature. Never, during the 
whole period of my sojourn, was I weary of 
admiring the prodigious fertility of shape 
displayed in those important instruments of 
ventilation, Chimney-pots they were not, 
strictly speaking ; but, mainly square wooden 
tubes, like the pedal-pipes of an organ, 
stretching in every direction and at all 
angles with a wildness of purpose truly mys- 
tifying. There were chimneys of the camp- 
stool order, of the star-fish pattern, and very 
many copied unmistakeably from the arms of 
the Isle of Man dependency, as may be 
gathered from its copper tokens. Now, they 
struggled like the sails of a windmill ; now, 
grew out from a boss like the feelers of Polypi. 
They were a great mystery, those chimneys. 
Wherefore those tortuous shapes, that 
spasmodic tossing of arms, which to one 
casting his eyes down the perspective of the 
street, seem to belong to legions of doomed 
souls, struggling painfully in their pool of 
fire, as depicted in those frightful Last 
Judgment pieces of the old masters? Per- 
haps to Hollanders the wind is as impracti- 
cable as their old enemy, the ocean ; and has 
to be courted and kept in humour with all 
manner of twists and fancies, which do duty 
as aérial dykes and sluices. 

Going down this Kalvat Straat, I find that 
every house is a house of trade ; which is only 
to be expected. Many cafés are there, all 
after—a long way after, that is—the French 
model—spurious lacquered attempts, which 
leave only painful impressions. ‘Truly dis- 

iriting was it to note their little seats and 
ittle tables squeezed in between the lowest 
window and the street—a span no wider 
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'chosen, in effigy, for like duty. 
ing-room window; by it, unmanageable trunks | 


la horrid leer. 





(Conducted by 


than the door-step—where folk would come 
later, and make affectation of sitting and 
sipping coffee after the French fashion — 
exactly as they do in Paris, you will be told ; 
comme on fait 4 Paris explains the hulking 
Dutch elegant, with a sham shrug. I used 


| to compassionate these poor martyrs to bon 


ton, as they sat wedged together, with knees 


| bent to one side angularly, from straightness 
mid-shaped, being scooped away as it were | 
on both sides, and finished off handsomely | 


of their position. I see that one of these 
places of entertainment, much in favour, is 
entitled Het Poolische Coffijhuis, and is con- 
veniently situated next door to a kantoor or 
warehouse, where tabak, snuif, and sigaren 
are dispensed. These snuif and tabak kan- 
toors abound plenteously, as is only to be 
expected, and may be always known, even to 
such as run and cannot read, by a fine effigy 
of a stark man, very much after the antique, 


| with a club and epigraph, “De Wilde Man.” 
ing has, therefore, a sort of warehouse com- | 
By aid of this pulley every object | 


And wherefore not De Wilde Man? With 
us, gentlemen of North Britain, in the scant 
but picturesque garb of their country, are 
And the 
noble salvage man may have about as much, 
if not more, significance. Hard by, stands a 
drug kantoor, with a peculiar sign for itself 
—a huge Moor’s head, whose mouth is ever 
wide open, and whose whole expression is 
Gapers are these heads ap- 
propriately styled, abounding in the city to 
a nauseous extent. Where’er I roam, what- 
ever streets I see, I am pretty sure to meet 
one of these monsters ogling me from his 
high elevation ; a marvel truly of this city. 
Second only to that other chimney-pot 
marvel, is the strange and horrible variety in 
the features—an eternal grinning through 
horse-collar for premiums. I am credibly 
informed that there are geniuses in this walk 
of art—fellows of infinite skill and talent in 
devising frightful twists and revolting leers 
—mute inglorious Matsys, as it were, and 
capable of yet higher things. One sur- 
prising head, attached to an establishment 
over the way, and labelled De Gekroonde 
Gaper, which may perhaps signify gaper 
of gapers, or gaper par excellence, I take 
a secret pleasure of likening to the great 
Domenichino Death of Saint Jerome, to 
the printed copies of which it has an ex- 
traordinary resemblance; and whenever I 
shall be privileged with view of that excel- 
lent masterpiece, I have no doubt that I 
shall be observed to turn away in most 
irreverent laughter, bethinking me of Gek- 
roonde Gaper. 

There are not many abroad at this hour ; 
so there is very easy walking in the streets. 
I am pursuing steadily the windings of Dutch 
Holywell Street, when [ am constrained to 
step aside and let a strange unintelligible 
construction—put together in defiance of all 
known Long Acre principles—go by. I step 
aside, and stare stupidly after vehicle, horse, 
and driver; for the driver, he walks along at the 
side, not from any notion of being merciful to 
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his beast, but because there is no coach-box ; | 
the vehicle, it lumbers along on a sledge, 
a dismounted cab, utterly wheeless; the 
horse, poor quadruped, long-rib gridirons 
upon his flanks, being full ripe for the 
knacker. I mark that, as it moves along, the 
driver casts from him adroitly a long line 
with oiled rag attached, which passes under 
the sledge, and has the effect of easing the 
friction. 

This notable conveyance is known as a} 
sleepkoets, and the present specimen, though 
about as rusty and decayed an article as 
could be, had certain affecting associations 
connected with it; being, in a manner, the 
last of all its tribe—a sort of Hackney Selkirk 
or Selkirk Hackney. The benevolent and 

those who can feel, may here bethink them of 
_ certain memories associated with the last 
days of the doomed hackney-coaches, and the | 
mournful aspect of the few decayed survivors | 
holding on desperately—wandering about, | 
hoping against all hope. To which sledging, 
however, Hollanders have a strong leaning, 
as 1 find all heavy goods, such as monster 
hogsheads and the like, transported by pre- 
ference on sledges, each with a small keg in 
front, pierced with many holes, through 
which water is splashed forth at every motion 
of the horse, thus lightening the friction. 

Hurrying on, and striving to get clear of 
this interminable Kalvat Straat, | come sud- 
denly upon one of the wooden drawbridges, 
and upon an old red brick clock or Carillons 
Tower, running up with many stories into 
the favourite Black Dutch Steeple. In its 
uppermost story I can make out whole files 
ot my old jangling enemies, ranged symmetri- 
cally according to size. One side of the brick 
tower flanks the street, the other rises up 
frowningly from a great waste of green fluid 
that laves its base with languid green waves, 
upon whose surface float straws, scraps of 
paper, bits of wood, ashes, hair, wool—any- 
thing that good housewives find in their way 
at home. This was, as it were, the Amsterdam 
dogana, and here the prospect of bridge and 
struggling water began. And here, too, was 
I made sensible of that other enemy—he who 
last night had only given stray hints of his 
presence—but who now came boldly rising 
from his green slime, and declared himself. 
Tt was horrible, searching, penetrating, sick- 
ening unto death !—never to leave me more. 
Compared with that savour, the,breath of 
Cologne became pure frangipani,” and the 
Frankfort Ghetto a sweet spice-grove. Had 
there been only a class or subdivision for 
such an article at some of our late great 
industrial exhibitions, the claims of this city 
toa grand council medal might have been 
respectfully submitted. Still, it is nothing 
in its present shape—mere undeveloped power 
—nothing to what it will be when the sun 


is nigh in the heavens towards midday. For, | 
the weather has been sultry, and it may be 
imagined what power for evil those hot 
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scorching rays must have, slowly stewing that 
green compound, with such aid, too, as 
certain barges now making way down the 
dogana, may in their humble way afford. 
Very diligently do the bargemen; like true 
gondoliers, propel their boat with poles, two 
at each side, stirring up a rich loamy sedi- 
ment which follows in their wake, and is 
stewed up and duly fermented in its turn. 
Looking over the bars of the drawbridge, 
I find that the green water strays away 
round the corner on the right; that it falls 
back likewise in a sort of creek upon the 
left ; also, that it is fringed with long slim 
houses, packed very close, and rising straight 
from out of the green fluid, Some have a 
door opening out conveniently on the green 
fluid, with a neat little scaffolding supported 
on a couple of stakes, where the proprietor 
may come forth of an evening and inhale the 
fragrance. Many are furnished with such 
stages, and very often are the owners to 
be seen taking their ease there. Mar- 
vellous is this love of pestilential waters. 
I go round the corner te the left, following 
the edge of the dogana, and find the green 
lake spreading out wider and wider, bounded 
with more slim houses rising out of the 
slough, some rickety and heeling over like 
a Pisan structure, others with a smug gaudy 
air, proud of their paint and gay colouring. 
More straggle out on a promontory towards 
the centre, greedily encroaching on the slimy 
element. In the middle are gathered a clump 
of masts and cordage, belonging to those 
quaint, low-hulled luggers, with their gilt 
vanes and streamers garnishing the masts— 
graceful always in or out of a picture. Their 
swelling bows and yellow varnished timbers 
shine pleasantly in the sun. Opposite, are 
little openings spanned with drawbridges, 
which are entrances to other canals, long 
watery lanes and alleys straggling off irregu- 
larly. I can see, too, afar off, a long, light 
bridge, supported on stakes, which looks 
crazy enough, but which is, nevertheless, a 
grand thoroughfare, and crowded with heavy 
burdened sledges. Beyond that again, the 
houses close in, thickly iv a sort of rabble 
rout as it were—an irregular show with 
jagged, zigzag outline. Beyond which, rise 
up many more of those brick spires, with a 
stray windmill or so hazily standing out 
against the sky. This prospect, repeated 
many times over, may be taken as a fair 
sample of this noble Amsterdam town. 
Taking, then, the first alley to the right, 
through desperate resolve of getting free from 
that pestilential dogana, I find myself utterly 
lost in a long lane that has literally no turn- 
ing, and which loses itself finally in a sort of 
slime—dark, narrow, and unwholesome. 
Here is a long white building; green, 
yellow, and every colour from damp; the 
plaster stripped from its side as if from 
scurvy, with a line of smurched and faded 
characters setting forth that here of all 
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places in the universe is Frascati’s—a poor|and this you will find very much the pro- 


pinch-beck copy—where Amsterdam folk 
may hold dismal al fresco jollity, after the 
true Parisian pattern. This is more of the 
wretched gallophobia before spoken of. They 
must have their Salon des Variétés and 
Vaudeville Theatre also—situated in other 
slimes. I get free of the long lane eventually, 
and am estopped at the bottom by the green 
fluid again. Here is canal and drawbridge 
all over again with the line of the Noah’s 
Ark vegetation; sickly canal-side growth, 
drawing what nutriment it can from dry 
red bricks and Dutch paving stones. Here, 
too, I catch the flavor of that fine old joke 
of Messire Desiderius Erasmus, when he 
facetiously described his countrymen as liv- 
ing on, the tops of.trees. For, the whole 
canal was being ripped up and of the con- 
sistence of a huge dirt-pie, and the air was 
filled with the old frangipani—only this 
time extrait double—exhaled from the mass 
of slush, mire and black bog, in which a 
gang of men paddled, busy at the work of 
pile-driving. A curious proceeding, and 
truly racy of the soil, or rather of the swamp. 
Curious to see the huge lump of iron swung 
up by, say twenty sturdy navvies standing 
up to their middles in the great dirt-pie, 
and all to a certain tune, chanted dismally 
by an ancient fugleman in a red jerkin, so 
that the strokes of the hammer fell in 
rhythmically at the pauses of the song. It 
was as though some one should entone: 
Gregoriamy, sing yo mann yo (crash), sing 


ja mann ja (crash): which ictus or beat'| 


melodious seemed to help on their sludgy 
work surprisingly. 

Once on a time I was standing on the boom- 
tijes pier at Rotterdam, watching the inloading 
of corn from a barge, and the men who were 
working with great wooden shovels had just 
such another lilt to lighten their labour. One 
fellow at the head of the line of shovellers 
gave the time, the rest taking one long and 
strong pull all together when he ceased, and 
recovering their spades with admirable pre- 
cision when he began to chant. Their song 
might ran: ‘Sing jo mann jo (shovel), sing 
ja mann ja (shovel). It is a miracle how 
the pie ever attains consistence, even with 
such aids. For, often does the long Nor- 
wegian stat-tree, full forty feet in length, 
slip down utterly in the gruelly compost at 
the first stroke of the pile-driver, and is lost 
altogether. Latterly there have come new 
lights in this science of sludge ; and wooden 
arches, sunk in a peculiar fashion, have been 
tried with tolerable success. 

I leave that horrid slough and its miasma 
far behind me, and go on up another long 
lane, and so it comes in a sort of round, — 
slimes, frangipani, canals, drawbridges, blind 





spect in every little Dutch town, should you 
trawel down from the Metropolis Dan unto 
the Rotterdam Beersheba. 


THE LIGHTNING DOCTOR. 


THERE was a time when thunder and light- 
ning were looked on as the most awful and 
sacred manifestations of God, even by Chris- 
tians ; and when there was a thunder-storm, 
people knelt trembling down, and prayed 
with their teeth chattering. But in elec- 
tricity we have a latent power which seems 
to be the grandsire to a noble family. Mag- 
netism and galvanism are of it. Faradism is 
its youngest born. 

If I only observe myself and my neighbours 
during a thunder-storm, when the air is 
loaded with electricity, I become aware that 
it is operating in some way or other on our 
bodies, Indeed, the human body is what is 
called a good conductor; and the whole 
family of electrical sciences seems to have 
more to do with us than we can yet clearly 
understand. I do not think that this quality 
of our body comes from our blood’s contaia- 
ing iron, although I have read that in the 
blood of twenty-four men there is enough 
iron to make a sword. 

‘There are weaker and stronger magnets ; 
and with human bodies, in their relation to 
electricity, there is like difference. Many 
persons seem to be more loaded with, or more 
sensible to, electricity than others. Although 
the names of animal magnetism and mes- 
merism are but of a new date, the general 
idea expressed by them is as old as history. 
We had magnetisers long before Mesmer ; 
and kings have pretended that they could, 
by a touch, cure scrofula or croup. 

Electricity in the simple form, as produced 
by an electrifying machine, has been used for 
healing purposes ; but the young lightnings 
are such lively sparks, that doctors have 
despaired of keeping them in order. Gal- 
vanic electricity has been more manageable. 
For a long time it was not practised on living 
bodies, because inen did not know one of the 
chief virtues of the electro-galvanic current, 
namely, its decomposing power, which was 
first discovered, I believe, by Mr. Jacobi of 
Petersburg, the reinventor of galvanoplastic. 
I say reinventor, because we have good 
reason towsbelieve that the art of extracting 
solid metal from the solution. of metallic 
salts,and depositing it in any form by galvanic 
electricity, was not unknown to the ancient 
Egyptians, whose priests knew much of 
natural science. 

The electro-galvanic lightnings act upon 
the nerves in some way; but their reckless 
and wild nature is not yet to be trusted. 


alleys, and slimes again. But, the two great} Sometimes these half-tamed lightnings. play 


features for ever and aye shall be the fran-| mysterious tricks. 


I know a ease in which 


gipani extract, and the great chimney-pot|the galvanic current was applied against 
eccentricities. This, friends, is Amsterdam, ! palsy of the muscles of the face with a most 
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|| versation with him was no pleasant thing ; 


| you pretty well, and so you need not ply the 
| telegraph.” 
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lamentable effect. The patient cried out to the 


operator, “Stop, sir; I see your whole room 
ina blaze!” The operator stopped, but the 
unhappy patient lost his sight for ever ! 

It was Mr, Faraday who brought another 
rinciple into the education of the lightning 
amily, and taught the once wild sparks more 
sedate behaviour, by discovering the electri- 
city by induction, which, as the electricity by 
contact was named Galvanism after its disco- 
verer, may, with all deference to a great 
name taken perhaps in vain, be entitled 
Faradism. : 

At the last annual meeting of the Royal 
College of Physicians, a new apparatus, 
was exhibited for applying Faradism to 
the treatment of neuralgia and paralysis, as 
first proposed by Dr. Duchenne, at Paris, 
The other day, Faradism was brought to my 
notice in the manner following. In Portman 
Square, I saw a donkey-cart minus its driver. 
The donkey being in high glee, treated the 
whole neighbourhood with a discordant 
| hymn; and I looked with amazement on 
| a fashionably dressed gentleman standing 
He seemed to enjoy the 
music mightily, clapping his hands and 
laughing like a child. I recognised in this 
gentleman a foreign friend, whom I had not 
| seen for several months, and whom [I should 
have been very glad now to encounter, but 
for his absurd behaviour, although a con- 





| for many years ago he lost his hearing, 
| nobody could tell him why. I tapped my 
_ friend on his shoulder, asking him with eyes, 
nose, fingers and arms, what was the matter. 
He sobbed with an almost child-like smile. 
“It is s-o very ve-ry long I have n-ot heard 

an ass crow.” 
“ Heard an ass crow !” 


“Yes,” he said, “heard an ass. I heard 


We shook hands heartily, and I congratu- 
lated him sincerely on the benefit he had 
derived from the salines of Kissingen. 

“We won't bless Kissingen!” he an- 
swered, “I have been bored almost to death 
there. If you want anybody to bless, let it 
be the lightning doctor.” 

“What doctor !” 

“Well, the lightning doctor. He takes out 
of a tea-caddy a tame lightning, sends it into 
my ear, where it softly scrapes and buzzes 
like a blue-bottle. I am on my way to see 
the doctor. Come with me.” 

I went with him to his physician, whom 
he had the kindness to inform that I had 
a sadly benumbed brain, and that a couple 
of lightnings sent into it would make it 
work more briskly. No other patients 
waiting, the lightning doctor kindly showed 


his apparatus, and explained his way of 


using it. The whole machinery is con- 
tained in a chest not larger than a tea- 
caddy, It consists of a pile of charcoal and 
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zinc. The latter is placed in a porous 
earthen vase, which is placed in a cylinder of 
zinc, covered by one of copper. Nitric acid 
being poured into the porous vase, and salt 
water into the zine cylinder, the pile or 
battery is charged. A wire of platinum, 
upon which acids do not act, conducts the 
electric current to the bobbin of induction. 
It consists of two copper wires of different 
diameters, covered by silk. The thicker 
wire has a diameter of about three hun- 
dredths of an inch, and is rolled round a soft 
iron in the centre. The thinner wire, 
having a diameter but half as great, is rolled 
round the thick wire. The silk covering 
serves to isolate each wire, silk being no 
conductor. 

When the pile is put in communication 
with the extremities of one of the copper 
wires, a modification is instantaneously 
effected in the electric state of the wire and 
the central soft iron. The first is traversed 
by the current of the pile, and the second 
becomes temporarily magnetic. When the 
circle is again opened, the central soft iron 
loses its magnetism, and the natural elasticity 
of the wire resumes its usual state. 

The electric current of the thick and that 
of the thin wire—called that of the first 
and the second order—have not the same 
physiological effects. That of the first order 
acts chiefly on the contractile powers of the 
muscles; whilst that of the second order 
acts upon the sensibility. The reason of this 
is unknown. 

In the application of this electricity it is 
possible to make the dose proportionate to 
the requirement of the case. The chief 
moderator of the force of the current in this 
apparatus is a cylinder of copper covering 
the bobbin. When this is taken away alto- 
gether the current is strongest, and the more 
the bobbin is covered with the cylinder, the 
weaker is the current. This is a fact, but 
the reason of it is a mystery. 

But, even When the cylinder covers the 
bobbin altogether, the electric current is 
sometimes too strong for some persons, as 
women and children, and needs to be moditied 
yet more. This is done by a clever little 
instrument, a tube of glass, the end of which 
is joined to a metallic screw, which fastens it 
to one of the conductors. A metallic rod can 
be moved in the tube, which is to be filled 
with water, an indifferent conductor. ‘The 
more this rod is taken out of the glass tube, 
the more water is of course brought between 
the end of the rod and the screw, with the 
conductor fastened to it; the more, thereiore, 
is the power of the current diminished, until 
at a certain point it is hardly to be felt. 

Again, there is a way of forcing the 
electric sparks, which form a current, to 
keep at a certain distance from each other, 
This is done with a small strip of soft iron, 
put in movement by the temporary 
magnetism of the central iron; when the 
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strip is attracted by it, the current of the | screwed to isolating handles. The skin is | 
pile is interrupted, and the magnetism of the | lightly beaten by these brushes of wire; 


central iron disappears. Then, the small 
strip, not forced any longer by the magnetic 
power of the central iron to remain in its 
usual position,returns by its own elasticity to 
its natural one ; but, in the moment when this 
is done, the current of the pile is restored, and 
with it the magnetism of the central iron, 
which again uses its attractive power on the 
strip, which in this manner is kept in a per- 
petual vibration. The strip is moved nearer 
to, or further from, the point of attraction, 
by means of a screw, which thus controls the 
rate of its vibration. This is important, for 
the effects of the faster or slower succession 
of the sparks are very different. 

With the old methods of applying electri- 
city, it was not easy to act on diseased parts 
without endangering the healthy organs, and 
sometimes the whole nervous system. Now, 
by “Faradism,” I am told, it is possible to 
localise electricity in the skin without irri- 
tating the organs covered by it, or to traverse 
the skin without irritating it, for concen- 
trating electricity in any nerve or muscle. 

Faradisation of the skin, namely, of the 
sensory nerves, is to be practised by means 
of dry excitors, applied to the dry skin, and 
is capable of exciting in the highest degree 
the sensibility of the nerves of the skin, with- 
out injuring the skin itself. 

Some people are more sensible to electri- 


city than others, and it is the same even with | 


different parts of our body. For this reason 
are invented the beforementioned modifying 
arrangements. With these are combined, for 
the same purpose, different manners of appli- 
cation. 

The methods of exciting the sensory nerves 
differing totally from those of exciting mus- 
cular contractility, I shall do best to speak of 
the two separately, hoping you will not be 
too much bored by such a long interruption 
of my own sparkling electric current. 

The first proceeding onthe skin by Faradism 
is by the electric hand. The lightning doctor 
takes in one of his hands a conductor, united 
to one of the two poles of the pile ; and another 
conductor, or excitor, united to the opposite 
pole, is placed in the hand of the patient, 
because this part of the body is generally 
little excitable. After having dried the skin 
by application of some rice-powder, the ope- 
rator passes rapidly the back of his disengaged 
hand over the places to be excited, and the 
patient has a brisk sensation of it, if a some- 
what strong current is applied ; if it be feeble, 
then only a lively crepitation over the excited 
points is felt and heard. 

The second degree of Faradisation of the 
skin is exercised by solid metallic excitors, 
which the doctor keeps in his hands, and 
which are isolated by wooden handles. The 
third degree is produced by bundles of 
metallic wire, which, in form of a shaving- 


brush, are fastened in metallic cylinders, and | 


‘or in some cases, the ends of the wires are 
‘kept for a longer time over the sufferin 

| ° ° ° 

| part ; which, as patients say who have tried 
| 1t, produces more sensation than ared-hotiron, 
| This Faradisation of the skin has been ex- 
| tremely useful (I am told) in both exalted 
and dejected states of the sensory nerves ; in 
‘nervous headache, tic-douloureux, sciatica, | 
lirritable breast, and anesthesia, in which 
diseases “the most wonderful results have | 
|been effected, after all other treatments || 
having proved unsuccessful.” It is the same 
with muscular rheumatism, even in pro- | 
tracted cases, the entire removal of which is 
promised after a few applications. 

For exciting muscular contractility by 
Faradic electricity, the operator uses two 
| different methods ; either concentrating the 
electric action in the nervous plexuses, or in 
| the branches—which communicate their ex- 
citation on the muscle itself. In both 
methods the skin and the excitors must be 
wet, On the muscles of the trunk and most 
| of the limbs, wet sponges are applied, thrust 
in metallic cylinders screwed upon isolating 
handles. For limiting the electric power to 
| the muscles of a small surface, as the muscles 
of the face and the hand, use is made of 
|conical metallic excitors, covered with wet 
| leather. 

Many interesting facts have been evolved | 
from the application of Faradism to the | 
| Study of the functions of the muscles of the 
| living body. It has become possible to create 
thus a kind of living anatomy. 

The expression of a face, said the lightning 
doctor, depends on the muscles which are put 
| in action by thoughts, passions, and character ; 
‘they preserve, during muscular repose, the 
| predominance of tonic force, and stamp on 
| every [physiognomy its particular expression. 
|If there were not in every face tonic predo- 
|minance of this or that muscle, all physio- 
gnomies would be like each other, as the 
muscles have the same direction, the same 
, attachments and strength, and the bones only 
| differ from each other by their volume. 

Meanwhile the lightning doctor had pre- 
| pared his tools, and touched with an excitor 
| the frontal muscle of my friend, who directly 

looked against his will, much pleased, but 
| Romane, very soon doubtful and at last sur- 
prised. Now, the lightning doctor touched 
| the physiognomical antagonist of the frontal 
| muscle, the pyramidalis nasi, and ina moment 
'my friend became sad of aspect, and then 
looked as if he threatened to knock down the 
| operator. 

Faradisation has been very successful in 
nervous deafness, which very often results 
only from relaxation of the drum of the eare 
To modify the force of the current, the exter- 
nal opening of the ear is to be filled with 
water, a metallic excitor is then put into the 
fluid, and the current closed by putting the 
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other wet excitor on the nape of the neck. | 
As soon as this has been done,’ the patient | 
will hear a little noise like scratching, and | 
when the intermissions of the current are 
more rapid, these noises approach each other 
and imitate the buzzing of a fly on the window. 
Lost smell may be also sometimes restored 
by exciting the mucous membrane of the nose ; 
and the nerves of the taste are made active 
by metallic excitors, conducted to the edges of 
the tongue and the palate. As the current 
of the second order exercises a specific effect 
on the retina of the eye, it may be used in 
amaurosis without changes of structure. 

The muscles of the pharynx can also be 
excited, and when paralysed, may be benefi- 
cially affected. The larynx has been excited 
in cases of loss of voice, produced by paralysis 
of the muscles of the larynx. Direct Fara- 
disation of the stomach, the liver, the heart, 
and the lungs, is not possible, but they can 
be excited indirectly by electrifying the tenth 
pair of nerves, accessible through the pharynx. 

Excitation of the diaphragm can be easily 
produced by electrifying the phrenic nerves, 
which are to be reached on the sides of the 
neck. Instantly, when the current is closed, 
the artificial respiration is provided, the 
thorax is expanded and the air rushes into 
the lungs with considerable noise. It is pos- 
sible to maintain respiration in a body even 
some time after death, and it may easily be 
conceived how very important this agent 
may become in asphyxia, whether produced 
by charcoal fumes, by opium, by chloroform, 
by drowning, or by cholera. In all these 
cases the first indication is to induce respira- 
tion, which is often to save life. 


CAT’S GREASE. 


Amone the various products of the animal 
kingdom we are not aware that cat’s grease 
holds a very high rank. However, when the 
people of a certain Swiss town—meaning that 
a person has made a bad bargain—declare 
that “he has bought cat’s grease,” we might 
be inclined to suppose that the proverbial 
expression was based in the small value of 
the article said to be purchased. At least, 
we may be inclined to adopt this hypothesis, 
were we not aware of the strange incident to 
which the expression owes its origin. 

One day, some few centuries ago, the 
witch-finder of the town in question—him- 
self secretly a wizard—was taking his after- 
noon’s walk, when he suddenly perceived 
acat, of the male sex, sitting in the warm 
sun and looking very thin and miserable. He 
had known this cat in better days; he had 
been the chief favourite of a rich old maid, 
who had trained him up in luxurious living, 
so that he had been regarded in the neigh- 
bourhood as a sort of prize cat, But the 
ruthless scythe of death had mowed down the 
ancient virgin, and had thus soon brought 
Tom’s happy days to a disastrous end. Per- 
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secution at the hands of boys and dogs had 
taken the place of universal adulation, and 
he was now as shaggy and as meagre as he 
had formerly been sleek and fat. However, 
though Tom’s body had wasted, the pride of 
his heart had not diminished, and therefore 
when the wizard said to him, “How much 
shall I offer you for your fat?” he looked 
not a little fierce, and gave the conjuror to 
understand that the remark, in his opinion, 
revealed a large amount of bad taste. He 
considered, in fact, to use a sadly vulgar 
expression, that he was being “ chaifed ” for 
his lean condition. 

Tom was mistaken. The worthy necro- 
mancer was perfectly serious with his ques- 
tion, and was really thinking how he should 
transact a little business with the fallen 
favourite. Cat’s grease’was an invaluable 
ingredient for certain magical preparations, 

rovided the cat, to whom it belonged, wil- 
ingly made a donation of it. This proviso 
rendered good efficient cat’s grease an ex- 
ceedingly rare commodity ; for though there 
might be no great difficulty in finding a fat 
tabby or tortoiseshell, the discovery of a 
tabby or tortoiseshell, willing to part with its 
fat was no such easy matter. 

Now, here was a cat in a state of despera- 
tion—a cat to whom the vicissitudes of 
fortune had rendered life a burden. Such a 
cat, with the tested capability of growing fat, 
when well fed, seemed exactly suited to the 
ee of the wizard. So, in round terms, 

e offered Tom a whole lunar month’s luxuri- 
ous living, on condition that, at the expiration 
of the said month, the said'Tom would volun- 
tarily lay down his life, yielding up all the fat 
that he had acquired through the high feed- 
ing of four successive weeks. Tom, who saw 
no alternative besides dying of hunger, and 
being killed from repletion, chose the better 
mode of terminating his existence, and with- 
out hesitation accepted the wizard’s proposal, 
A contract signed by both parties, gave due 
formality to the transaction. 

Such high importance did the arch-wizard 
attach to an abundant supply of cat’s grease, 
that as soon as he had taken Tom to his own 
house, he resolved to spare no pains in makin 
himias fat as possible. ‘The apartment destine 
for his lodging was fitted up as an artéficial 
landscape. A little wood was perched on the 
top of a little mountain, which rose from the 
banks of a little lake. On the branches of the 
trees were perched dainty birds, all roasted, 
and emitting a most savoury odour. From the 
cavities of the mountain peered forth sundry 
baked mice, all seasoned with delicious 
stuffing and exquisitely larded with bacon, 
The lake consisted of the newest milk with a 
small fish or two at the bottom. Thus, to 
the enjoyment of the epicure, was added the 
excitement of imaginary sportsmanship. 

Enjoying freely all the luxuries that the 
arch-wizard had provided, Tom now became 
as fat as that worthy necromancer could 
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desire ; but, as he grew fat, he also grew re-| and awful preparations were made for carry- 
fiective, and the thought that the next moon | ing out the contract to its full extent. The 
would bring with it the termination of|kitchen fire was lighted, and a pot was 
his life, was far from comfortable. So differ-| placed thereon to boil down the feline car- 
ent are the views respecting life and death | case, and extract the precious material, while 
entertained by the same individual in a} poor Tom looked wistfully through the bars 
state of desperation and a state of comfort! | of his coop, at the menacing blaze. Despe- 
As he was to be killed for his fatness,|rate, indeed, seemed his case, when the 
Tom rationally concluded that any expedient | wizard sharpened a knife, and took him out 
tending to reduce or check his growing obesity} of his prison; nor was he particularly 
would be as good as a reprieve. He there-| touched by the considerate question of the 
fore began to scorn the,dainty food set before; wise man, whether he would be beheaded 
him. The roasted larks, and the stuffed) first, and skinned afterwards, or whether | 
mice had lost their charm ; so, likewise, had| the process of flaying should precede that of 
the cushion, placed for the repose of his luxu-/ decapitation. He decided, however, on re- | 
rious limbs,—the wizard having wisely con-| flection, that it would be less painful to lose 
sidered that nothing is more favourable to} his head before his skin, than to have the 
the increase of fat than absolute uninter-| operation reversed, and his choice was gene- 
rupted laziness. Tom now preferred a run| rously allowed by the wizard. 
upon the housetop, and such a meal as was; Notwithstanding this satisfactory arrange- 
afforded by the capture of a live mouce or| ment, no sooner did Tom perceive the knife 
sparrow. Thus he maintained himself in a} waving over his head, that he began to utter 
good vigorous state, but it was not the state | such singular expressions of contrition, that 
desired by the wizard, who wanted feline fat,| the wizard was checked in his proceedings 
and not feline muscle. | by the sheer force of curiosity. For, the cat, 
Seeing the cat obstinately adhere to a/in wild terms, alluded to a certain sum of 
certain mediocrity of stoutness, the wizard, | ten thousand florins, the property of his late | 
like Rodrigo, began, at last, to suspect that| mistress, which, he said, lay: like a heavy | 
he was fobbed. He expostulated with the burden on his conscience ; and then, suddenly 
cat, representing to him that he was bound changing the subject, he hinted that it would 
by all the laws of honour to get as fat as he | be expedient for the wizard to take a wife, 
could by the appointed time, and explaining | The conjuror, after staring for some time, de- | 
that this morbid love of health was extremely | liberately laid down the implement of death, 
unhandsome. Tom sulkily defended himself} and requested an explanation of the cat’s 
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by remarking that there was no claim in the| meaning. Hereupon Tom most provokingly | 
contract binding him to adopt any particular | uttered a wail of despair, and requested to be 

mode of diet, and that he had, consequently, | beheaded without further questioning, nor | 
a right to live just as he pleased, which right | did he cease this tantalising conduct until | 
he most assuredly intended to exercise. This|the wizard informed him that if he did not | 


reasoning was extremely cogent, but the 
wizard deprived it of all practical value, by 
declaring that he would kill the cat at the 
appointed period—which had now only five 
days to run—whether he were fat or not. 
Tom would gain nothing by being thin, and 
therefore it was hoped that his good taste, 
unchecked by other considerations, would 
induce him to enjoy himself. 

Far from being ruled by the discourse of 
the wizard, Tom no sooner found himself 
alone, than he rushed out of window upon 
the tiles, and there devoted himself to such a 
pugnacious existence, that when the moon 
was at the full, and he returned home in 


reduce his wild ejaculations to something | 
like an intelligible narrative, the loss of his 
head should be preceded by that of his ears 
and tail. 

Thus prompted to become historical, Tom 
| began an exceedingly long and dismal story 
respecting his late mistress, who, it seems, 
had been a great beauty in her younger days, 
and who being, moreover, exceedingly rich, 
suspected that every lover who solicited the 
honour of her hand wooed her for her wealth 
alone. To one young gentleman, whom she 
really loved, she behaved very shabbily 
indeed for the mere purpose: of testing his 
sincerity : answering his offer of marriage by 








answer to the wizard’s summons, he looked | assuring him, most untruly, that she was 
in worse condition than ever: a dissipated,| betrothed to a poor man, who could not 
abandoned, shaggy scamp of a cat, without! espouse her on account of his pecuniary em- 
an ounce of fat upon his bones. Loud was) barrassments. The deluded youth, in a 
the indignation with which he was received | perfect frenzy of magnanimity, ruined himself 
by the wizard, who, determined to be fooled; by placing in the lady’s hands a sum sufficient 
no longer, thrust him into an empty coop, tocover the debts of her imaginary lover, and 
and placed before him a sausage of such/even allowed himself to be cajoled into a 
delicious odour, that abstinence was impos-! promise that he would be present at the wed- 
sible. | ding of his rival, which was to take place on 
Want of exercise, and a course of seveates- | sate and such a day. The lady was, of 
ible sausages at last brought Tom to the! course, delighted to find that she had at 
degree of obesity required by the arch-wizard, length met with a purely disinterested heart, 
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and intended when the appointed day arrived 
to bring the fiction to a happy termination 
by declaring that the supposed insolvent was 
a mere phantom of her own invention, and 
that her heart belonged exclusively to his 
(the a" generous benefactor. Un- 
happily, however, the only disinterested 
creature in the world filled up his time by 
oing to the wars, and his death on the 
attle-field prevented him from keeping his 


| appointment. News of the sad event was 
| brought to the lady, who, in an agony of 


contrition, flung the money given to her by 
the deceased into a deep well, declaring that 
it should never be the property of mortal 
man. However, as death approached, she 


| changed her mind, and informing her cat of 


the place where the treasure was concealed, 
told him there was one case in which it might 
be lawfully used. Should he find a perfectly 
beautiful and penniless maiden, whom a per- 
fectly honest man was inclined to wed, in 
spite of her poverty, then—and then only— 
should he employ the contents of the well as 
a marriage-portion. So the lady died, and 
left the cat sole executor. The torments of 
Tom’s conscience were now easily explained. 
He feared to die, leaving his trust unfulfilled. 

We grieve to say that this charming tale, 
so replete with delicate sentiment, so whole- 
some in its moral tendency, was neither more 
nor less than a wiredrawn falsehood devised 
by the cat for the express purpose of deceiving 
the arch-wizard. There was indeed the sum 
of ten thousand florins at the bottom of the 


, well in question, but it had come into the 


possession of the old lady’s family by some 
unrighteous means, and she, being a person 
of superstitious integrity, had flung it into 
the well that it might bring her no ill-luck, 
uttering, as she did so, an imprecation on the 
head of any one who might remove it. As 
for the story of the young gentleman, she had 
never had an admirer in her life. 

The wizard nibbled at the bait, but before 
he proceeded further in the business, he said 
he would have a peep into the well to ascer- 
tain if the treasure was actually in existence. 
Accordingly he made the cat, whom he 
secured with a strong cord, guide him to the 
garden of the deceased lady, when, with the 
help of a lantern, he saw the coin glittering 
at the bottom of the well. Being thus certain 
of the main fact, he began to inquire after 
particulars, asking the cat whether he was 
quite sure that the shining treasure amounted 
precisely to ten thousand florins, Tom 
replied drily, that he really could not tell, 
that he had never been down into the well 


| himself, and that, for all he knew to the 


| 


contrary, the lady might have dropped a few 
pieces by the way when, in an agony of con- 
trition, she rushed with the sum of money to 
its present place of concealment. 

All this sounded so honest that the wizard 
declared himself perfectly satisfied, professing 
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disinterested bridegroom of a _portionless 


damsel, if such a being could be found. Tom 
averred that a specimen of virtuous poverty 
was already in his eye, and that he would be 
most happy to render his services to the 
wizard if he found himself in an unembar- 
rassed condition. But how could any mortal, 
whether human or feline, go a-wooing by 
proxy with any degree of spirit, while aware 
that there was a contract in existence by 
which his life might be demanded at a 
minute’s notice ? 

Cat’s-grease was valuable, but the yield of 
a single cat, however plump, was not worth 
ten thousand florins ; so, the wizard, grumbling 
not a little, slowly drew from his pocket the 
treasured contract, which Tom no sooner 
perceived than he pounced upon it, and 
swallowed it whole, making at the same time 
the two several reflections that he had never 
tasted so delicious a morsel in his life, and 
that an arch-wizard is as likely to prove an 
arch-dupe as a less sagacious individual. 

Now, directly opposite to the wizard’s resi- 
dence, was a remarkably clean-looking house, 
inhabited by an old lady, who was equally 
renowned for her ugliness and her piety. 
Her dress was scrupulously neat, and she 
went to church three times every day, but 
this did not prevent the children from scam- 
pering away, whenever she came in sight, 
and even grown-up folks, who extolled her 
as a model of feminine goodness, did not 
much care to meet her in the shade of the 
evening. Moreover, it was said, that the 
back of her house was as grim and unclean, 
as the front was bright and spotless, though 
the circumstance that this part of the edifice 
was concealed by a high wall, rendered any 
opinion on the subject exceedingly doubtful, 
Still more serious was the report, that a witch 
with black dishevelled hair, might sometimes 
be seen at midnight issuing from the chimney 
ona broom. Had not the old lady’s character 
stood exceedingly high, through her conduct 
in the day-time, this report might have 
damaged it not a little. 

To the roof of the house, thus respectably 
inhabited, did the liberated Tom betake him- 
self. Close to the chimney, solemnly musing, 
sat a venerable owl, whom he accosted as an 
old friend, and to whom he presented a fat 
mouse, that he had caught by the way. The 
owl was delighted with the mouse, and pleased 
to see Tom, whom she invited to partake of a 
choice bird, and to the recital of whose adven- 
tures she lent a willing ear. 

Being a bird of somewhat lax principles, 
the owl when she heard Tom’s narrative 
throughout, was not a little surprised to find 
that he really meant to fulfil his contract 
towards the wizard by providing him with a 
wife, and giving him the money at the bot- 
tom of the well. However, when she heard 
further that the chosen bride was to be the 
old lady of the house; and, moreover, was 


| at the same time his anxiety to become the ' reminded that her own liberation would be a 
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natural consequence of the marriage of that 
ancient maiden, she entered readily into the 
scheme, and when the cat asked how the coy 
fair one could be captured, informed him that 
the operation might be easily effected with a 
net, spun by a man of sixty years old, who 
had never set eyes on the face of woman. 
“Such a net would be hard to find,” thought 
Tom. No. Such a net was not at all hard 
to find. A net-maker, who had been blind 
from his birth, was in the habit of making, 
nets every day, and the owl undertook to 
steal one, if the cat would in the meanwhile 
keep guard against the chimney. Tom’s 
duty, while at this post, was to give such 
answers to the old lady, if she spoke from 
below, as would prevent her from popping out | 
of the chimney before the owl’s return. That | 
the old lady and the witch were one and the) 
same person, our readers have guessed long. 
ago. 

The absence of the owl was of no long du- 
ration, and as soon as she had returned with 
the required article, she and the cat placed 
it carefully over the aperture of the chimney. 

“Ts all right up there ?” shrieked a harsh | 
voice from below. 

“ Perfectly,” replied the owl, “the fog is of 
surpassing thickness.” 

Satisfied with this answer, up went the 
witch like a sky-lark, and was surprised to 
find herself held fast by the net, which the 
allied animals pulled with all their might. 
Then began a kicking, and a plunging, and a | 
struggling, in the course of which poor Tom | 
received such a punch in the nose from the | 
broom-stick that projected through one of the 
interstices of the net, that the tears came into 
his eyes, and he was on the point of relaxing 
his hold, and thus losing all his advantage. 
However, the witch was at last fairly tired 
out, and asked her captors, in a tolerably 
humble voice, what was their will and 
pleasure ? 

“T desire my liberty,” said the owl, in a 
lofty tone, worthy of William Tell 

“Take it and welcome,” replied the witch, 
with a titter. “You might have had it 
without all this trouble. Good riddance of 
bad rubbish.” 

“But we require something more,” said 
the owl. “You must marry the old gentle- 
man over the way.” 

Now, if there was a being in the world 
that the venerable lady detested, it was our! 
worthy friend, the wizard ; and hence, when 
she heard the project of the two criminals, 
she naturally renewed her plunging and, 
kicking with increased violence. However, | 
she was reminded that the gentleman in| 
question, although secretly a wizard, was| 
employed by the town as a witch-finder, and 
further informed, that if she did not consent | 
to the very reasonable request of the owl and | 
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the cat, she should be swung dangling from 
the house-roof, so that her character as a 
sorceress would be revealed before all the 
world. If she hated the wizard, she might 
easily gratify her hatred by making him 
perfectly miserable in the marriage-state ; 
whereas if she refused to marry him, he 
would certainly terminate her existence by 
means of the stake and the tar-barrel. This 
argument was irresistible; the witch con- 
sented, though unwillingly, to the marriage. 
scheme, and having bound herself by such 
oaths as sorcerers deem sacred, to the due 
fulfilment of her promise, was set at liberty 
by her two captors. Upon this she mounted 
her usual vehicle, and sailed through the air, 
with the owl sitting behind on the stick-end, 
and the cat sitting before on the broom-end, 
until the whole party arrived safely at the 
well, into which the old lady descended, to 


| fetch up the hidden treasure. 


How the witch, by magical art, put on an 
appearance of youth and beauty; how the 
wizard married her in an ecstacy of delight ; 
how the cat and the owl took to their heels 
as soon as the ceremony was over, and never 


were heard of more ; how the witch resumed | 


her pristine ugliness when evening a 
proached ; and how the wizard was not Pe 
disgusted at his bride, in spite of the treasure 
that she brought, but was miserably hen- 


pecked all the rest of his days, we need not | 


relate in detail. We have shown what the 
people of a certain Swiss town mean, when, 
wishing to indicate that a person has made a 
bad bargain, they say that he has bought 
cat’s grease. 

The historical value of the above legend is 
considerably diminished by the fact, that the 
town in which the proverb is said to be 
especially current, does not exist at all : the 
whole story being the invention of a living 
German writer, named Gottfried Heller, who 
has written a very choice book, called “ Die 
Leute von Seldwyla,” but is not known to 
the extent of his deserts. From this book 
we have taken the substance of our tale, but 
its form is entirely our own. 


Now ready, price Five Shillings and Sixpence, neatly | 


bound in cloth, 
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